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PREFACE 
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(Hissar, Jind, Kailhal and Sina). This is the first phaseof the Assessmentof Learning 
Achievement to be supported through the District Primary Education Programme 
(DPEP). Assessment will also be conducted in the third and sixth years of the project. 

The Baseline Assessment Study (BAS) was completed within the constraints 
of time and manpower. The study so far used surv&y design which yield descriptive 
profile and correlates. Further analysis using multilevel modelling will becarried out. 
The cause and effect relationship are not established. Quasi experimental studies are 
required to support correlational and prediction studies. 

We hope that this study will provide emprical basis on critical variables which 
form part of the DPEP for designing desirable interventions. The generaliabilily of 
study have implications for these districts only. The generalisation for the whole state 
may pose problems. 
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Primary Education, Shri S.S. Kauslul, and the designated SCERT faculty in 
particularly Shri M.(\ Chutani. District Primary Education and Block Education 
Officers provided admirable organisational support. 

We a/e thankful to a large number of professional assistants, in particularly 
VibhaTyagi, Maya Gupta, Lakshmi.T.V.S. Bhawani.SmitaMahapatraandSatish 
Kumar and field staff, teachers and students without whose active participation the 
study would not have been possible. b.S. Nagi and his team at the Counci I for Social 
Development, Delhi carried out data entry and analysis coin|teiently. 

Last blit not the least we expressour gratitude to Prof. A.K. Sharma, Director 
NCEKT for providing full institutional support; and Dr. R. V. Vaidyanatha Ayyar 
and his team in the MHRD, Govt, of India for continuously pushing us on target. 
We are also grateful to John Middleton of the World Bank for feeding us with his 
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Executive Summary 


. 1. Introduction 

DPEP purports to improve participation in and quality of primary education. To 
achieve this, the district plans require vital information about the status of primary education. 
Further the stake holders, the community and its various organisation, teachers, planners and 
administrators require this information for setting realistic goals and selecting and designing 
relevant interventions. Information regarding the status is also required for assessing the 
starting point against which progress could be assessed periodically during the project period. 

Baseline Assessment Study (BAS) a large scale multipurpose study in tends to meet 
these needs. , 

2. Objectives 

The major objectives of. BAS was to assess learning achievement of students 
approaching the end of the primary school cycle. Class 5 students were assessed in Reading' 
and Mathematics based on class 4 curriculum. Reading assessment was confined to word 
meaning and comprehension and did not include the mechanics of reading. The study also 
assessed a number of variables relating to students, school and home to explain differences 
in learning achievement. Class 2 students were assessed for simple literacy and numeracy skills 
to study the level of learning in the beginning of the primary school and home to explain 
differences in learning achievement. Drop outs were assessed for simple literacy and 
numeracy skills to study the level of retention of these skills. Identification of factors 
contributing to school effectiveness were also included. 

3. Coverage 

BAS was conducted in lour districts of Haryana, viz., Hissar, Jind, Kaithal andSirsa. 
The districts like others in the DPEP was selected on the basis of low female literacy rate. 

4. Sampling 

Multilevel sampling design was used in the study. 2-4 blocks comprising about one fifth 
blocks in each district were selected randomly. Similarly 2-3 urban areas were randomly 
selected from the list of urban areas identified in 1991 Census. At the second level 35-40 
schools were selected. Firstly, rural and urban schools to be selected was decided in proportion 
to the rural and urban population in thcdistrictaccording to 1991 Census. In the list of schools 
of the sampled blocks, urban schools if any, were first excluded. The remaining schools were 
arranged alphabetically and the required number was selected using the table of random 
numbers. From the list of sa mplcd urban areas 2-3 wards were selected randomly. The required 
number of schools was taken from the first ward. If this did not meet the required number of 
schools, schools from the second ward were taken. 
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Nine out of the twenty eight blocks were selected randomly in the lour districts. Out 
of the twenty-two urban areas identified in 1991 census twelve were selected randomly. At 
the second level one hundred twenty schools from rural areas and twenty five from urban areas 
were selected randomly. In Hissnr 40 schools were selected. 35 schools each were included 
in the sample from Sirsa, Jind and Kaithai. 

At the third level all class 5 students upto 30 were selected. Where the class had more 
than 30 students, 30 were selected with a random start. In class 2 all students upto 20 were 
selected. If the class had more than 20 students, 20 were selected with random start. Drop out 
students were selected by asking the head teacher, class teacher and looking at school records 
and attendance. All were selected upto 5. In case more than 5 drop outs were identified, only 
5 were selected with random start. Class 5 students were interviewed. In the case of teachers 
all were selected upto 5, including the head teacher. 1 f the number was more than 5 teachers, 

5 were randomly selected. A total of 2516 class 5 students. 2462 class ?. students, 329 drop 
outs and 548 teachers were covered. This is quite a large database. 

Care was taken to ensure quality of the data collected for the study through several 
measures. The district had one.administrator with a supervisor from the headquarter. One/two 
members of the DIET faculty were also associated. A team of two field investigators visited 
the school for three days to collect data. 

5. Tools 

ft 

To collect the required data a number of tools were used: 

A. For Learning Achievement 

1. Class 5 Learning Achievement Test (NCLRT) 

2. Class 5 Mathematics Achievement Test (NCERT) 

3. Class 2 Literacy and Numeracy Test (NCERT) 

4. Simple Literacy and Numeracy Test for Dropouts. 

B. For Context and Process Variable 

5. Student Present Schedule (for Class 5 pupils) 

6. Drop out Student Schedule 

7. Teacher Schedule 

8. School Record Schedule 

C. Field Notts 

Data col lection was done by 32 Held investigators and 3 field supervisors, all selected 

from Haryana. 

For each district one field assistant and a team of eight field investigators were recruited 
through open advertisement. The field team was pros ided intensiv e training lor ten days. The 
training covered objectives and methodology of I3AS, understanding each instrument and its 
use to collect data, practice in sampling, administering tests and conducting interviews. It was 
transacted in a participatory mode with practice in simulated as well as in the field situation. 
Reading individually, reading together, discussion in small groups, demonstration, role play 
and assignments were extensively used. 



Field practice was provided exactly in the same way as it was designed for data 
collection. The experiences were res iew ed and discussed for clarifying issues arising from the 
field practice. Field work was organised dislrictwise. All the ten teams with three supervisors 
started and moved to the next as the data collection was completed in a particular district. The 
data collection started on 10 September. 1993. These 10 teams collected data from Sirsaand 
Hissar districts. Six more teams were recruited and provided 10 day training on 14-23 October, 
1993. Sixteen teams collected data from Jind and Kaithal districts during the period from 25 
October to 15 December. 1993. 

Carewastaken to ensure quality of the data being collected through a three tier scrutiny 

procedure. At the first level, field scrutiny was done on a daily basis by the field supervisors. 

Rigorous office scrutiny was done at the district level by the Professional Assistants from 

NCERT al the second stage. A final scrutiny at the NCERT headquarters was carried out at 

the third level. Each and every item was checked prior to data entry. The data was then verified 

and edited. Programmes were developed for data verification, ensuring coding accuracy, 

consistency and inlegerity. Finally data analysts was carried out for report compilation. 

• 

Major Findings 

Class 5 Student Characteristics 

1. The sample of class 5 students came to 2516 comprising of 49.32% girls. However, 
the proportion of girls was more than boys in class 2 sample. Representation of students 
from SC and OBC groups was very small. 

2. More older boys (12 and above) than girls were in class 5. It may be due to higher drop 
out rates in girls. 

3. The percentage of students with pre-school experience was very low. A maximum of 
only 11 percent student had the opportunity to avail this facility in Sirsa. 

4. Majority of the sampled pupils belonged to families where the father's main occupation 
was agriculture. 

5. About 70-85 percent of the mothers of class 5 students were illiterate, while percentage 
of illiteracy in fathers ranged between 30 - 50 percent. A similar trend was discernible 
in respect of primary education. It was also reported by a little more than half of these 
students that academic help at home is provided by elder brothers and sisters. A small 
percentage reported help from mother or father, It seems logical because of illiteracy 
of parents. 

6. More than half of class 5 students reported having more than 4 textbooks. Nearly one- 
third of students have access to reading material other than textbooks. About one-fifth 
students reported access to newspapers and magazines. About 70 percent students 
purchased textbooks and remaining got old books from elder brothers and sisters or 
from the government. 

7. Most of the class 5 students reported that they were given dictation, homework, 
arithmetic problems and tests regularly. Correction of home work was also reported 
positively. However, opportunity for reading aloud was reported by 52.1-69.1 percent 
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students. Students in urban schools had more opportunity for reading aloud than those 
in rural schools. About one-tenth of students reported difficulty in understanding 
teachers language in the classroom. 

8. Educational aspirations of pupils was quite high as more than two-third students 
expressed the desire to study upto secondary and higher secondary level. 12-14.6 
percent students desired to study upto graduation and above. More boys aspire for 
higher education than girls. 

9. Nearly one-third of class 5 students repeated one or the other class and about one-tenth 
of students repeated class more than once. 

10. About one-tenth of students reported absence from school due to some work. The 

reason was mostly household work. The girls devoted more hours in household work 
than boys. - ' 

Learning Achievement (Language) 

Thedass5 Language Achievement Test comprised of two sections, the word meaning 
(WM) test consisted of 40 items (anonyms and synonyms) and reading comprehension test of 
44 multiple choice items. 

The mean achievement of class 5 students in language ranged from 34.58 in Sirsa to 
38.99 in Kailhal out of 84 marks. 

The students performed bettor on word meaning test than on reading comprehension 
lest. The mean achievement on word meaning test was around 50 pereeni of the total score 
while on reading comprehension test it was 40 percent of the total score in the districts of Jind 
and Kaithal. In Hissar and Sirsa mean achievement on reading comprehension test did not reach 
even the minimum of 40 percent. 

The girls scored significantly higher in Hissar and Sirsa districts in reading 
comprehension and word meaning. 

Areawisc analysis reveals that there were marginal differences in the means of word 
meaning test except in Jind district, where students from urban schools scored significantly 
higher than those in rural schools. The mean difference in reading comprehension were more 
marked. The students in urban schoolsscored significantly higher than students in rural schools 
in Hissar, Jind and Sirsa districts. 

The mean differences on word meaning as well as com prehension-test were marginal 
in the case of SC, OBC and 'others'. However, in Hissar students belonging to OBC scored 
significantly higher than 'others’ on word meaning and 'others' scored significantly higher 
than both SC and OBC students. It implies that the achievement of SC and OBC was lower 
than that of 'others'. About 11-26 percent students did not score even a minimum of 40 percent 
on word meaning test, while 40-60 percent students did not score this minimum level on 
reading comprehension test. About 17-30 percent students approached mastery level in word 
meaning, but a low of 8-17 percent achieved this level in reading comprehension, A similar 
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trend was discovered in the case of different categories of student. Students encountered 
difficulty in answering inference items and items requiring getting at central idea or writing 
the title. 

Mathematics 

The MAT had 40 multiple choice items, covering four fundamental operations. 
Achievement in mathematics was quite low. Mean average achievement did not reach even 
the minimum of 40 percent of the total score in any of the districts. The genderwise analysis 
showed mixed result. In Hissar district girls scored significantly higher than boys while in 
Kaithal reverse was the case. In other districts the differences were marginal. Students from 
rural areas scored significantly lower than those in urban areas in Hissar and Jind, while reverse 
was the case in Kaithal. Pupils belonging to OBC performed significantly better than SC and 
'others' performed better than both SC and OBC in Hissar. In Kaithal ’others' performed better 
than SC and OBC performed better than SC in Sirsa. 

About 50-70 percent pupils failed to achieve the minimum mean average score of 40 
percent in mathematics. Pupils achieving mastery level was practically zero. 

The students encountered problems in some areas. Salient problem areas involved 
multiplication involving zero as one number, finding place value of fraction and addition and 
subtraction in the same item in statement form. 

Achievement of Class 2 Students 

Literacy 

The mean achievement in reading isaround 6out of 10. Girls scored significantly lower 
than boys in Jind. With regard to achievement areawise, the results were mixed which were 
in favour of urban schools in Hissar and rural in Jind. The students belonging to SC scored 
lower than others. The achievement in word reading was lower than letter reading. In Jind 
district girls scored lower than boys. Students in urban schools scored higher than in rural 
schools in Hissar and Sirsa, while the trend was in reverse direction in Jind. It indicates district 
specific variations in explaining factors. 

The mean achievement in letter reading is around 6 out of 10. Girls scored significantly 
lower than boys in Jind. With regard to achievement, areawise the results were mixed which 
were in favour of urban schools in Hissar and rural schools in Jind. The students belonging 
to SC scored lower than 'others’.’ 

The achievement in word reading was lower than letter reading. In Jind district girls 
scored lower than boys. Students in urban schools scored higher than in rural schools in Hissar 
and Sirsa, while the trend is in reverse direction in Jind. It indicates district specific variations 
in explaining factors. 

About one-third class 2 students could not read even a single letter. Surprisingly the 
percentage of students not able to read even a single W'ord was about 10-15. It may be less due 
to rote memorisation of words without mastering the reading of letters. Mbre students in rural 
areas except in Jind district could not read even a single letter or word. Words begining and 
ending with malra fall in the area of difficulty. 
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Numeracy 

The numeracy lest consisted of 14 items, out of which, 6 were for number recognition 
and four each for addition- and subtraction. 

The class 2 students scored lower on numeracy titan literacy lest. The mean score on 
number recognition was less than 4 out of 6 in all districts . It is the lowest, less than 2 in 
Jind, The mean score on addition and subtraction is also quite low. It is less than 2 out of 8 
in Sirsa. Girls scored constantly lower on numeracy test. Overall, mean achievement of 
students in rural schools is lower than in urban students. The SC and OBC had lower mean 
achievement score than 'others'. 

Nearly one-tenth of students could not do even a single item of number recognition 
correctly. One-fourth of students could not do even a single addition and subtraction item 
correctly. The percentage of such children was higher in rural areas. 

The percentage of children achieving mastery level in numeracy was between 20-35. 
percent. The lack of mastery in basic competencies is a cause of concern since it effects 
adversely in acquisition of subsequent competencies. The low achievement in class 5 seems 
to be the result of the low level achieved in class 2. 

Dropout Student Achievement (Literacy) 

Simple literacy test was administered to dropout students. It consisted of 8 items 
involving seeking factual information from a paragraph and making infrenccs. 

The literacy level of dropout students was quite low . The mean achievement was 3 
or less out of a score of 8. The gender difference in mean achievement were marginal. The 
dropout students in urban areas of Jind could not answer any question correctly. More than 
one-third of dropouts could not answer even one question correctly. Dropout students 
belonging to SC performed worst. 

Drop Out.Studenl Achievement (Numeracy) 

The numeracy test consisledof8 items involving addition, subtraction and multiplication. 

* ■ 

The mean achievement of dropout students in numeracy was low of about 4 out of a 
total score of 8. The differences in mean achievement among different groups was marginal. 
Only in the case of Kaithal district girls scored slightly higher. 

The percentage of dropout students with zero score in numeracy was less than in 
literacy. It may be due to more functional use of numeracy skills in daily life. 

Dropout Students 

A total of 329 dropout students were covered. More girls than boys dropped out . More 
students from rural schools dropped out than from urban schools. This should, however, be 
considered with a caution, because it is more difficult to trace drop out students in urban'area 
than in villages. In the sampled dropout students more students belonging to SC dropped out 
in Kaithal and Sirsa while reverse was the case in Hissar and Jind. 
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Astonishing! * t-Z.f 1 percent uf the dropouts repealed one or the oilier class atleast once. 

In.other disiricis about one-ilnrd students repealed once. In Jind 26.9 percent studenis repealed 
classes twice; 7.2 percent in Kaithal and 6.3 in Sirsa repeated classes twice. In Sirsa 12.5 
percent students repeated classes thrice. The class repetition emerged as one of the most 
important taciors tor s; iden; dropout tresm schools. 

The major reasons for the discontinuance of students were that parents did not want 
them to study followed by the need lor household work. In Hissar 13.4 percent to 37.5 percent 
in Sirsa studenis reported 'studies too difficult'. The dropouts also reported low educational 
aspirations. In fact. 43.9 percent in Jind to 71.9 dropouts in Sirsa did not want to study at all. 

The dropout students engaged in paid work was reported to be between 6.3 percent in 
Sirsa to 18.8 percent in Kaithal. Most of these were involved in agriculture labour and service 
in households and shops. 

Teachers and Head Teachers 

Teacher Characteristics 

In all 548 teachers were interviewed. More than half of the teachers were females in 
the districts of Jind and Kaithal. However, in Hissar and Sirsa, percentage of female teachers 
was 29.0 and 35.7 respectively. The representation of rural and urban teachers was dose to 
the population proportion, but representation of teachers belonging to SC and OBC were below 
population proportion. 

More than half of the male teachers were 45 years and above in age. It is understate 
because females started going for the profession late. Majority of teachers had passed 
matriculation or higher secondary. About 5 percent teachers were pursuing studies for 
university degree and another 5 percent teachers were for higher academic courses. Almost 
all teachers were trained and 5 percent of teachers had graduate leaching degree. 

Teachers Insenice Training 

More than one-third teachers expressed the desire to undergo inservice training . In 
another study on motivation and training of primary school teachers, more than seventy percent 
teachers wanted to undergo inserviee training. Low achievement despite inservice training 
indicates its ineffectiveness. 

- The teachers were asked to indicate their preferred choice of the content to be covered 
in inservice training. About 40 percent wanted National Education Policy to be covered. It 
was followed by multigrade teaching, teaching-learning approaches and presenting and 

communicating subject matter. 

* 

Facilities 

About 2 percent teachers reported non availability of blackboard and more than half 
reported non availability of cupboard for storage. Nearly one-fifth of the teachers did not have 
table and chair. 
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A little over one-third teachers reported availability of teacher's guides, except in Jind, 
and more than half of the teachers indicated availability of dictionary. About a quarter of 
schools did not have maps, globes, charts and books other than textbooks. Flashcards, science 
and mathematics kits were available to less than half of the schools. 

Teaching Pattern 

Multigrade teaching has been reported by 12.1 -22.7percent teachers. Most of teachers 
leaching in multigrade teaching situation reported giving work for copying to children while 
the teachers teaches other groups. Supervision by older children was also reported in Jind. 
Around one-fifth of the teachers reported work by children on their own or play in the wait 
period. 

The teachers reported spending maximum time in giving tuition to children, followed 
by providing feedback and correcting tests and homework. Holding extra class and planning 
for teaching cainc Inst. 

Predominant use of textbook was reported. Over 90 percent teachers used textbooks to 
explain and ask children to read. Low reading scores do not reflect effective reading by 
children. Preparation of material was reported by 7 -11 percent teacher's in language and 13- 
21 percent in mathematics. Anyhow, textbook is practically the only means of teaching. 
Teachers should receive training in the effective use of textbooks. 

Most of teaching aids were provided by the school. About one-third teachers reported 
making of teaching aids by themselves. Students were not involved in making leaching- 
leamingaids. 

In Hissar district 4.3 percent teachers reported either not giving homework or giving 
sometimes. This percentage is 3.6 for Sirsa and 1.5 for Jind. Giving homework by most of 
the teachers is confirmed also by students. Most of the teachers reported giving 10-15 problems 
in mathematics for homework. In language most of them reported 1-2 pages of homework. 

Supervision and Satisfaction with Job 

About half of the teachers reported no classroom supervision by headteachers and 80- 
92 percent reported no supervision from the Block Education Officer. Tire teachers seem to 
suffer from academic isolation. 

Over one-fourth of teachers reported little help from the head teachers. About two-third 
teachers did not find Block Education Officers very helpful. It indicates lack of conducive 
climate in schools for learning. 

More than two-third teachers reported that they were in the present school due to 
compulsory transfer. Similar percentage indicated personal and family reasons as the cause. 
It indicates low job satisfaction and motivation. 

Nearly all headteachers reported checking of diaries, preparing monthly tests, 
evaluating tests, observation of classroom leaching and giving model lessons . This was not 
borne by teachers responses since about half of the teachers reported no classroom supervision. 
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Moreover, on the spot cheeking by ihe baseline supervision staff showed that diaries were not 
being maintained by the teachers. Similarly, head teachers reporting observation of classroom 
for teacher evaluation is contradictory. Evaluation of teachers performance based on student 
performance was given the second choice by about a quarter of head teachers. 

The head teachers considered student motivation to be the most important factor for 
school performance. It was followed by attitude and commitment of parents and altitude and 
commitment of teachers. The head teacher considered himself or herself to be the least 
important factor. This indicates a tendency to consider others responsible for low 
performance. 

Participation and School Facilities 

The percentage enrolment of girls was higher than boys in Sirsa and Jind while reverse 
was the case in Hissar and Kaithal. In Hissar the percentage enrolment of girls declined 
progressively from class 1 to 5. In Jind and Sirsa this trend was not discernible. The girls 
enrolment was reported nearing their population proportion. It may be due to the special drive 
for girls education. The reliability of the record is, however, doubtful because the percentage 
of girls in dropouts was much higher than boys. The percentage enrolment in rural and urban 
- schools was according to the population portion in the districts according to 1991 census. 

The average size of class 1 was over 40 which progressively declined to about 20 in 
Sirsa and 30 in Hissar. The range of decline in class size ranged from 25.7 percent in Hissar 
to 57.3 percent in Sirsa. 

Implications Tor Intervention Strategies 

The analysis has brought out several important findings which have implication for 
designing intervention strategies. Low learning achievement in language and mathematics 
features in all districts. It is the lowest in Sirsa. Considerable number of students in classwere 
at zero level and many more could not achieve even minimum level. Emphasis should be on 
improving teaching of reading and mathematics in beginning grades. All children should be 
helped to achieve mastery level in these hasic tools of learning which serve as foundation for 
subsequent learning and achievement. 

The students in class 2 could rend words belter than letters. As the textbook uses ‘word 
approach' students seem to memorise words without developing sufficient discrimination 
between letters and nuitrus. It requires lot of additional practice with new words and their 
analysis into component letters and nwiras. Similarly, in mathematics the student do not 
seemto be learning basic concepts, particularly the concept of zero. These should form part 
of inservice training of teachers. 

Major tool oflcarning-teaching in the classroom is textbook. Even most of the students 
reported opportunity for loud rending from the textbooks. Low reading achievement indicates 
ineffective use of textbooks in the classroom. Teacher guides and inservice training should 
focus on this area. 

Majority of dropouts were girls and children belonging to SC. Girls achievement was 
also lower than that of boys in Mathematics, in rural areas achievement levels were lower. 
Intervention strategies should be addressed to ihese needs. 
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Most of the dropouts were repeaters. Even class 5 students had good number of 
rcpeaters.There were also studentstwho repeated classes twice and thrice.This is also indicative 
of poor quality of teaching which is to be addressed. Majority of teachers reported receiving 
inservice training. It needs review and redesign to make it an effective tool of improving 
learning achievement. 

More than half of the teachers were in the school due to compulsory transferor personal 
adjustment which indicates low level of motivation and job satisfaction. Irregular attendance 
by teachers was comparatively low except in Sirsa. The transfer and posting policy needs 
review and rationalisation to reduce dissatsfaction among teachers. 

Most of the parents, particularly mothers (over 80 percent) are illiterate. More siblings 
provide academic help to children. Making child-to-child help effective can be developed as 
a strategy to improve learning in schools and at home. In fact child-to-parent approach could 
also be used to harness support for learning environment building at home. It also implies that 
emphasis to ensure return from investment in DEEP in these districts should be on effective 
teacher developmentactivities and decentralised supervision and support with peer coaching. 
Networking of primary schools laterally in x cluster and lead school vertically could be an 
effective strategy. 

The monitoring of the numbers only should be broadened to include qualitative 
indicators like learning achievement, repeatition and drop outs through field studies. To 
measure the extent of dropouts household survey is needed since school records are not 
reliable. 

Despite low achievement levels in all districts, district specific patterns emerge. From 
these findings district specific interventions could be worked out for reducing dropout and 
improving attendance. 
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CHAPTER - I 


INTRODUCTION 

The foundation for learning in the later school years is laid at the primary level. 
Educational researchers all over the world have been'concerned about the achievement and 
its determinants at the crucial primary level. In India a very few studies address the primary 
stage. The two national surveys of achievement of primary school children conducted by 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) indicate low levels of 
learning achievement. 

The Baseline Assessment Study (BAS) comprised a large scale multipurpose sample 
survey to assess learning achievement of Class V students in rural and urban government 
primary schools. The BAS also assessed a number of potential students, schools and home 
variables for explaining differences in learning achievement; the reading and numeracy 
skills, reasons for non participation in schooling; availability of leaching materials and 
physical facilities in schools and potential support from study at home. 

The basic design of the study was a modification of the design used in the District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP) Baseline exercise in Uttar Pradesh and a study on 
Primary Education in Tamil Nadu. 

This report is the outcome of the Baseline Assessment Study which in fact, is the firsl 
phase of Assessment of Learning Aehicvemcnt(ALA) Assessment and will also be conducted 
in the third and sixth years of this project. 

The stale of Haryana is characterised by regional variations in literacy rate among 
different districts, blocks and villages and also among different socio-economic groups. The 
state policy on education as envisaged in National System of Education implies that up to 
the age group 6-14 years, all children, irrespective of their caste, creed, location or sex, have 
access to elementary education of a comparable quality. There is a provision of free and 
compulsory education to all the children upto ihe age of 14 years. The National Policy on 
Education (1986) gives lop priority to universalization of primary education. 

Lately, there has been a substantial increase in the number of primary schools during 
the past few years. The total number of Government Primary Schools in 1991 -92 was 8024. 
Students' enrolment at the primary stage of education exclusively in Government Primary 
Institutions was 16.49 (1991-92). The number of JBT teachers in Government Primary 
Schools and attached primary Schools as on 30.9.1992 was 36,351. According to the Census 
(1991), the literacy rate for person in the state was 55.85 per cent (67.85% for males and 
40.94% for females), but among the districts this literacy rate varies, being 55.54 per cent 
in district Ambala as maximum and 37.87 per cent in district Jind as minimum. 
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There are four districts in the stale which have low literacy rate, i.e.. 39.01 percent 
in district Hisar, 38,58 percent in district Kaithal, 38‘. 16 percent in district Sirsa and 37.87 
per cent in district Jind. The female literacy rate in the state is 40.94 per cent but the female 
literacy rate is 26.33 per cent in district Hisar, 22.93 per cent in district Kaithal, 28.11 per 
cent in district Sirsa and 24.42 per cent in district Jind. Obviously these districts are 
alarmingly lagging behind in the race of female literacy. 

Therefore, the Baseline Assessment Study was conducted in these four districts of 
Haryana namely Hisar, Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa. The report, documents various aspects of 
the study concerning specific problems and issues of primary education. In the light of the 
findings, certain modalities, strategics and techniques for achieving specified educational 
goals and objectives are also recommended. 

Organisation of the Report 

This report provides details on the design, approach, methodology and outcome of 
the study. All this information is provided in four chapters. The first chapter introduces 
the study and its objectives and provide description of the research design and instruments 
used. The second chapter is a record of how the study was organised and field work 
conducted. It also describes the data collection, its scrutiny and its management. The third 
chapter focuses on the main findings of the study describing the pupils of Class V and II, 
Ihe dropouts, their achievement, characteristics of the teacher and head teacher and the 
school. These findings are based on qualitative observations and statistical analysis of data 
obtained from monitoring staff and field workers. The fourth chputer discusses the 
implications for intervention strategies. 

Rationale of the Study 

The National Education Policy, 1986 has emphasised the need to provide free and 
compulsory education to all children including girls, disadvantaged groups and out of school 
children upto 14 years of age by the beginning of the 21st century. This study was conducted 
within this comprehensive framework. 

A number of ambitious programmes such as Universal Elementary Education, Total 
Literacy Campaign, Education For All, were therefore launched during the recent period. 
Universal Elementary Educalion(UEE) has three aspects : fa) universal access and 
enrolment,- (b) universal retention of children upic 14 years of age ; and (c) substantial 
improvement in quality of education to enable all children to achieve essential levels of 
learning. Strategicmovesrequiringimmediateattention to achieve the stated objectives were 
emphasised. These include local area based planning with disaggregated targets and 
decentralized planning and management, incorporation of gender perspective in all aspects 
of planning and implementation process of UEE, improvement of school effectiveness, 
strengthening of school alternatives particularly to NFE System and stressing local 
community participation in education. There is also emphasis on process, toning up 
competence, training and motivation of teachers, learning competence and achievement, 
besides the need for improved teaching-learning materials. 
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The Disiricl Primary Ethical ion Programme(DPEP) incorporating the above strate¬ 
gic issues, was launched in 46 districts of eight educationally backward states of the country 
in 1993. This Drogramme is expected to cover HO districts by the end of Eighth Five Year 
Plan. Minimum Levels of Learning(MLL) Approach, which focuses on minimum quantum 
of learning to be acquired by practically all children including disadvantaged children, has 
been incorporated inthis programme, MLLapproachemphasisesonleamingofskills hence 
it is defined in terms of competencies which every child must achieve corresponding to the 
stage of development. 

As the target group of such programmes are the children of school-going age group 
whether they are attending school or not, complete information about them and related 
variables is a must for the planning and implementation of programmes. To achieve this 
information which includes levels of attainment of competency of pupils, factors related to 
student, school and home, explaining differences in attainment levels, gender and calegorywise 
attendance pattern, dropouts and repetition and reasons for non-participation in schooling, 
availability of teachingfphysical facilities, resourcefulness of teachers and their teaching 
pattern, effectiveness of schools and factors accounting for it are all required.- Baseline 
Assessment Study was organised to generate the data base to obtain this information and to 
satisfactorily respond to some of the research questions. 

Research Questions in Focus 

1. What are the levels of learning achievement of primary school children in : 

Reading? 

Mathematics? 

2. Arc there differences in achievement of : 

Boys - Girls? 

SC-ST-OUC-Others? 

3. What child, school and home factors explain differences in learning achievement? 

4. Are some schools mure effective than others? What makes schools more effective? 

5. Specific interventions in training 
Major Objectives 

The main purpose of this study was to assess the achievement level of students in 
language (reading comprehension and verbal ability) and mathematics, at the beginning and 
nearing the completion of Primary School Cycle. 

Primary schools in Haryana are uplo Class V. Thus literacy and numeracy skills of 
those students were assessed who had been adequately exposed to Class IV curriculum and 
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Conceptual Framework for Learning in School 

Fig. 3 
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presently, were studying in Class V. The data was subjected to statistical analysis to examine 
whether gender(boys-girls), caste-categories(SC, ST, OBC & others) and area (students of 
rural and urban schools) account for differences, if any, in the achievement level of students. 

Another major purpose of this study was to collect data on relevant student, school 
and home variables. These were analysed to find out specific student, school and home 
background factors which explain differences, if any, in learning achievement level of 
different categories of Class V students. 

Still another purpose of this study was to estimate levels of learning of simple literacy 
and numeracy skills of Class 1 students and to examine whether there were gender, caste- 
category and areawise differences in the achievement of Class I students. A short MLL oral 
test was used to test competencies of children in Class II which should have been mastered 
by them by the end of Class 1. It was presumed that the achievement in lower primary classes 
may be an indicator of school-performance at higher level. Thus this was used as an' 
explanatory variable in the analysis of the Class V results.lt would also provide valuable 
information on the extent of masteryof these in the lower primary classes. It was also decided 
to interview and lest a small sample of dropouts of Class V to understand the characteristics- 
and extent acquisition of basic skills of these students. 

The main focus of BAS was to assess learning outcomes of students in schools. 
Nevertheless, it also provided data pertaining to enrolment, attendance, dropouts and 
repetition rales, school facilities, availability of educational materials in school, pupils, 
teachers' characteristics; leaching processes, and pupils background which would be useful 
for education-managers, administrators, planners and researchers. The specific objectives 
of the study were : 

1. Estimate achievement level of class 5 students jn 

(a) Mathematics 

(b) Reading comprehension 

2. Investigate differences in achievement in 

(a) Students in rural and urban schools 

(b) Boys and gil ls 

(c) Students belonging to different disadvantaged groups 

3. Estimate levels of learning, of simple literacy and numeracy skills expected at the end 

of class one in 

(a) Students in rural and urban areas 

(b) Boys and girls 

. .(c) Students belonging to different disadvantaged groups 
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4. Analyse student, school and home factors that explain differences in learning 
achievement levels of class 5 students. 

5. Carry out diagnostic analysis of learning achievement in schools. 

Coverage 

» 

Four districts were chosen purposively from the state of Haryana, which were to form 
apartof the first stageof the study. This selection was done on the basis of the backwardness, 
low levels of literacy, enrolment in primary schools and participation of girls in the formal 
school system. The districts selected were Hisar, find, Kaithal and Sirsa. 

Population 

• The population under consideration were all government primary and private aided 
schools as also primary sections forming part of middle/higher secondary schools; where 
Hindi is used as the medium of instruction. 

Sampling 

The school was the basic unit of sampling. In order to select 45 schools.per district, 
a multistage random sampling procedure was adopted. For the selection of samples, each 
project district was treated as a unit and was divided into two domains, namely rural and 
urban. Sampling was done initially in two stages at teachers and students levels and when 
the size of target population was higher than pre-decidcd sample size, the third stage of 
sampling was also performed. The first two stages of sampling were (a) at area lcvel(block/ 
urban area) and (b) at school level. Keeping in view the lime, financial as well as pre-decided 
standard sample size, it was decided thauhisstudy should have forthe first stageof sampling, 
approximately, one-fifth i.c. 20% blocks and urban areas from each district. More precisely 
the criteria for selection within blocks was as - follows: 

1. District having 1 -10 blocks, 2 to be selected; 

2. Districts having 11-20 blocks, 3 to be selected; 

3. Districts having 21-30 blocks, 4 to be selected. 

However, if a district had a tribal block it was to be included in the sample. The 
criteria for selection of urban areas were : 

1. - Districts having 1-10 areas, 2 to be selected;' 

2. Districts having 11-20 areas, 3 to be selected. 

The districtwise number of total and selected blocks/towns is given in Table 1.1. 



Table 1.1: District wise [>isl ribut ion or Sampling Units 
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The second stage of sampling was performed to select schoolsfrom within thealready 
selected blocks/urhan areas.Approximately three per cent of the total schools, ranging 
between 35 to 45 schools in the four districts constituted the sample schools. The selection 
of particular number of schools from blocks and urban areas of each district were decided 
in proportion of rural urban population-of the districts, given in the 1991 census. The 
following steps were taken to select the rural schools in a blocks : 

(i) Exclude urban schools if any from the list. 

(ii) Arrange the schools in alphabetic order. 

(iii) Select the required number of schools using random number of tables. 

(iv) A replacement list of 10 schools in case of need for substitution during data 
collection. 
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For selection of schools from an urban area the steps followed were : 

i. Urban areas were selected randomly. 

ii. A list of wards was procured from the District Education OlTicer(DEO) from 
each district. 

iii. Within each ward a list of government primary schools and private aided 
schools was procured. 

vi, A ward was selected randomly and all schools within the ward were taken in 
the sample. 

v. This method was adopted till the required number of schools had been 
selected. 

Thus 32, 29, 30 and 29 rural schools and 8,6, S and 6 urban schools were selected 
from Hisar, Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa respectively. The percentage of sampled schools to the 
number of schools in the district ranged from 3 per cent in Hisar to 10.3 in Kaithal. This 
percentage was almost the same in Jind(7.4) and Sirsa(7.5). See Tabic I for details of 
districtwise distribution of sampling units. 

At the third stage students from Class V and 11, teacher and dropouts were lu be 
selected. Class size was decided to be used as a criterion for considering stratification of 
sample schools. This was based on the work of New Concept Consultancy Services on 
Baseline Assessment Study of Uttar Pradcshf 1992-93). The sample schools were bifurcated 
in low enrolment and high enrolment categories taking enrolment of 30 pupils in Class V 
of the school as baseline. In case of the former all the students of Gass V, and only 30 
students of Class V of later school category, who were present on the day of survey were 
included in the sample. For preparation of sampling framework and selection of sample 
students, the procedure adopted for selection of schoolsfsecond stage of sampling) was 
followed. This procedure was again repeated for selecting the sample students of Class II. 
In this case, an enrolment of 20 pupils in Class II of the schools was taken as baseline for 
stratifying Mow* and ' high* enrolment schools. All the Class II students of later school 
category were included in the sample for administration of tests. 

It may be noticed that at this juncture that for selection of sample students of Class 
V, theoretically we were required to prepare four sampling^frames. Operationally, this was 
not so, as we were requited to select all the students of Class V of rural and urban low 
enrolment sample schools. This in fact had simplified the desk work of our investigators. 
However, following the above procedure a total of 2516 students of Class V constituting 2046 
from rural and 470 from urban and 2462 students of Class II. constituting 2044 from rural 
and 410 from urban sample schools, were selected as sample for this smdy (refer to Table 1.2). 
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SAMPLING 

l 

1. Multilevel 

2. Random 

Blocks 

about 20% blocks 
2-4 

Additional tribal block 


Urban Areas 

2-3 from urban areas (Census, 1991) 

Schools 

Rural - Urban (Proportionate to population in Census 1991) 

Blocks : Excluding urban schools 
Arranged alphabetically ■ 

Random selection of the required number. 

Urban : List of wards 
Areas Draw randomly 

All schools of wards 

Students: 


Class 4/5 : All students upto 30 

If more than 30, select with random start 

Class 2 : All students upto 20 

If more than 20, select with random start 

’Drop- : Identification through head teacher and students 
outs All upto 5. Random start, if more than 5 

Teachers : 

All upto 5 including head. Random selection if more 
than 5 


>1 



SAMPLING FRAME 


District 


Rural 


Urban 


Blocks 


Schools 


Head teachers 
Teachers 


Urban Areas 


Wards 


Schools 


Head teachers 
Teachers 


Pupils 


Class 4/5 Pupils Class 2 Pupils 


Present Drop out 


Pupils 


Fig. 4 
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Table 1.2: Lucatiomvi.se Distribution of Total Sample (Students and Teachers) 


District 

Class 5 

Class 2 


Teachers 

No. of 
Schools 

R 

• U 

R 

u' 

D 

U 

D 

U 

m 

m 

HISAR 

473 

120 

488 

133 

. 91 

28 

103 

35 

32 

8 

J1ND 

593 

124 

597 

99 

63 

3 

173 

33 

29 

D 

KA1T- 

1IAL 

534 

n 

466 

86 

96 

16 

73 

19 

30 

5 

im 

4-lfi 

IIW 


100 

22 

10 

87 

25 

29 

6 


2(14 

470 

□ 

418 

272 

57 

436 

112 

120 
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Other two target areas from which samples were taken were dropouts or those who 
absented from the schools and school teachers. In each school, a small sample of five 
students who were enrolled in Class V but remained absent on the day of survey were 
randomly selected. These students were identified through the head teachers, school record 
and Class V students. If required, interview technique was used to identify such students. 
Similarly, in each selected school, a small sample of five teachers including Headmaster, 
was interviewed. Where the number exceeded five the head teacher and Class V teachers 
were initially selected and thereafter the random number table was used for selection of 
remaining three teachers. In this way a total of 548 teachers including head teachers 
constituting 346 from rural and 112 from urban sample schools, were selected. Districtwise 
details of sampled dropouts and teachers is given in table 1.2. Overall, the total sample size 
for the four districts consisted of 145 schools, 2516 Class V students (1275 boys and 1241 
girls), 548 teachers of whom 313 wore females, 329 dropouts/absent students and 2462 (1060 
boys and 1402 girls) Class II students (Table 1.2(a). 





























































Tabic 1.2a: Gondcnvise Distribution of Total Sample (Students and Teachers) 


District 

Class 5 

Class 2 

Drop Out 

I 

Teachers | 

B 

G 

_ 

B 

G 

B 

G 

M 

■ 

H1SAR 

352 

B 

278 

343 

52 

67 

40 

m 

JIND 

330 

387 

314 

382 

20 

46 

108 

98 

KAIT- 

HAL 

365 

286 

254 

298 

40 

D 

n 

45 

SIRSA 

228 

327 

214 

379 

13 

19 

40 

D 

G.Total 

1275 

124 

106 

140 

125 

204 

235 

313 


Assessment of Learning 

Three largest groups, namely students ol'Class V, dropouts and students of Class II 
were subjected to an assessment of their learning achievement in this study. Achievement 
tests developed and standardised by NCERT for use in the countryside survey on Primary 
School Attainment conducted in March, 1991 and later adopted by the New Concept 
Consultancy Services for Baseline Assessment Study of UP were also used in this study. The 
syllabus of the class for which these tests were developed formed the base for these tests. 
For example, Mathematics Achievement Test developed for Class V was based on syllabus 
of Class IV students. Hence, it would give an accurate picture regarding the skills of these 
students only if administered on them by the end of the academic year or on Class V students 
in the beginning of the next academic year. The later al tentative was given a high basis while 
administering the tests. 

Two precautions were taken before finally adopting the NCERT achievement 
measures. Firstly, in the NCERT test English numericals were used. These were changed 
into Hindi numericals because tests were to be administered on children who were taught 
in Hindi. Secondly, it was found that students were not taught the multiple choice format 
hence investigators were trained to use the example repeatedly to enable the pupils to 
understand how to tackle test itemshaving such multiple choice format. The following tests 
were used for the assessment oflearning achievement of Class V and Class 11 students. 



















































1. NCERT Class V Language Achievement Test (LAT) 

li was a modified version of NCERT's lest, based on Class IV syllabus. A total of 
84 items constitute this LAT lest which were divided into two sections. The first section 
comprised of 40 items aiming to measure test word meaning and word understanding of the 
students. Similarly, (he second section had 44 items. These ilemsbeing presented in multiple 
choice formal were based on passages. This section was to test the reading comprehension 
and of course also reasoning of the students. Caution was taken to arrange items gradually 
in increasing order of difficulty. 

2. NCERT Mathematics Achievement Test (MAT) 

A modified version on the basis of Class IV syllabus of NCERT, the Mathematics 
Achievement Test consists of a total of 40 items. These items were structured in multiple 
choice format and were intended to test pupils' understanding of four digit numbers, four 
fundamental operations (addition, subtraction, multiplication and division), decimal and 
fraction numbers and concept of measures. Itemsof this test were also arranged in measuring 
orderof difficulty level. Scores obtained by students showed the level of pupils' achievement 
on this test. 

3. NCERT Class It Achievement 

Far Class II students a simple literacy and numeracy test based on competencies 
expected to be acquired by the end of Class l was used. This test was developed by the 
NCERT as a part of Primary Education Curriculum Renewal Project. The literacy test 
consisted of reading 10 letters of the Hindi language alphabets and 10 words. The numeracy 
test comprised of recognising smaller and larger numbers in a pair of one and/or two digit 
numbers, and nddition/subtraciion related problems with one or two digit numbers. 

4. Literacy and Numeracy Test for Dropouts 

A far shorter and simplified test was developed for dropouts as against the test 
administered on Class V students. The section developed for assessing language achievement 
of dropouts required children to read 5 simple sentences of five to ten words each and answer 
eight questions of simple comprehension. Similarly, the section of numeracy skills consisted 
of eight questions on the four fundamental operations, involving one or two digits. The test 
waSfldopted from atest used in anotherWorld Bank Research Project. In fact, it was assumed 
ihauchievement level ofdropouts tested away from school settings maynotbe high. Hence, 
the difficulty level of literacy and numeracy related items of this test was no way higher than 
the subject mailer of Class II textbooks. 

B. Schedule for Content Process Variables 

The schedules used in Uttar Pradesh, Baseline Survey were reviewed in the light of 
the experiences and modified for the present study. Information was collected from sample 
schools, teachers, and pupils of Class V and II and dropouts. The following schedules were 
used : 
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1. Student Present Schedule (SP) 

This schedule was administered only on those students of Class V who were present 
and had been administered LAT and MAT tests previously. A total of 43 items constituted 
this schedule. It included items relating to general details about the respondents and number 
of background variables relating to family profession and its economic status, pre-schooling, 
school related activities, attendance, availability of learning materials, transactions about 
teachers and teaching, school related activities at home, and health and nutrition of students. 
These items produced in 7 sub-sections were intended to gather factual information about 
background variables and their perceptions about their schools operations. 

2. Students Dropout Schedule (SD) 

This was a modified version of above schedule. It was used for interviewing those 
students who were not present in schools(dropouts). A total of 19 items pertaining to 
background variables were incorporated in the schedule. It also covered items seeking from 
dropouts the reason for leaving the school and the work in which they were engaged at the 
time of their schooling. Achievement related items were also incorjxjrnted in this schedule. 

3. Teachers Schedule (TS) 

This schedule was used for interviewing teachers as well as headmasters of the sample 
schools. Ten subsections comprising of 36 items exploring information about number of 
variables were included in this schedule. In case of headmasters' four more subsections 
having 30 items were incorporated. It provided information relating to the teachers' family 
background, their characteristics, experience and training etc. Information regarding 
responsibilities of headmasters, leaching systems, students’ expenditure on education and 
community participation were also gauged through this schedule. 

4. School Record Schedule (SR) 

A total of 32 items under 10 sub-sections constituted this schedule. It was filled up 
by all the sampled schools and provided information relating to physical facilities, teaching 
materials and aids, enrolment, attendance dropouts, teachers and their training, multigrade 
teaching, school expenditures and other school characteristics. 

5. Field Notes 

For each school, a separate set of field notes was filled by the investigating teams. 
It covered the procedure used by investigators for selecting Class V and II students, dropouts 
and teachers. Detailed listing of students and teachers names, random start, column of 
random number based for sampling were entered. This facilitated scrutiny of the methods 
followed for selection of students/teachers. Field notes also contained researchers’ 
observations and qualitative information to be used in explaining the results nnd prov 
supplementary information. 
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CHAPTER II 


ORGANISATION AND CONDUCT OF FIELD WORK 

This chapter provides the reader information about how the project design was 
operationalised. It discusses the selection of training staff, their training, Reid deployment 
plan, physical collection of data from the field situation, data scrutiny and management and 
statistical analysis. 

Selection of Twining Staff 

The field staff consisted of a team, selected at the headquarter from the districts at 
the state level. An interview was held in the Department of Teacher Education and Special 
Education, NCERT to select professional assistants. Keeping the nature of work in mind 
persons with a degree in Education and experience of working in the field, along with a good 
knowledge of Hindi were selected. Their role was primarily to assist the stale coordinator 
in carrying out field work. Similarly Held investigators were selected from the districts and 
a team of 8 field investigators were recruited through an open adverti semen l. The 
qualification required lor the field assistant who acted as supervisor at the district level was 
a master's degree, preferably with a degree in teaching. The field investigators were 
graduates, preferably with a teaching degree. A total'number of 32 field investigators and 
3 field supervisors were recruited from the districts of Hissar, Kaithal, Jin J and Sirsa. This 
selection was a temporary appointment. 

Training of Project Team 

At the first level the state-incharges who were members of the faculty of Department of 
Teacher Education and Special Education, NCERT and were to work as master trainers for 
the field investigators at the stale level and professional assistants (at the headquarter) were 
trained. Staff of the New Concept Consultancy Service with the experience of Baseline 
Assessment Survey in U . I*, provided this training. This Masters Level Training Programme 
was of ten days duration. 

A Training Manual (Vol.2) developed already was further refined and used during 
the training. The training emphasised Meld oriented, participatory and a practical method. 
Role play and assignment technique was extensively used. The prime objective was to 
acquaint participants with skills and knowledge so that they may work effectively as master 
trainers. The focus was to clarify the need for the study, understand its objectives, provide 
a thorough understanding of (he instruments, their use in the field and cautions to be taken 
to ensure ccnt-per cent accuracy of collected information. 



The training was followed by training programmes organised tor field stall in two 
hatches. The first batch wa$ provided ten days training from 22 September to I October. 
1993. The second batch consisting six more teams recruited later were provided a similar 
training from 25 October to 15 December, 1993. 

Theoretical and practical inputs were delivered in simulated class sessions as well as 
in field situations. The methodology involved the extensive uses of reading individually and 
together, small group discussions, demonstration, role play and home assignments. There 
was an emphasis on learning by interaction. At the end of each day, the learning was assessed 
and thoroughly reviewed by the trainers. Planning for the next day was done on the basis 
of each days evaluation. A detailed description of the sessions is provided in Volume 2. 

The training content covered the following areas : 

Objectives and scope of the study. 

Research design, instruments and techniques to be adopted. 

Conducting interviews and test administration. 

Field work details and working out a deployment plan. 

Scrutiny of data. 

Administrative procedures. 

Reporting requirements. 

The (raining involved using (lie field handbook which had been translated into Hindi 
The trainees read all (he sections aloud, recapitulating what they lud learnt, relating theory 
to (asks in the field. 

The trainees were provided an opportunity to pul all the theoretical inputs into actual 
field practice, as three days out of (he ten were specifically allocated for practical work within 
schools. Field practice was conducted in schools in Haryana so as to expose the field team 
members to real life situations of what (hey were expected to do during the actual data 
collection later on. These field experiences were reviewed and discussed for clarifying 
doubts arising in actual field situations. An emphasis was also laid to developing a healthy 
team spirit and a strong feeling of cooperation. 

Field Deployment Plan 

The field force comprised 16 teams of 2 members each. These teams were lead by 
three supervisors. As per the deployment plan, field work was organised districtwise. It 
was decided that all teams would complete data collection of one district, move on to the next 
and so on. The first district to be taken up was Sirsa, followed by Hisar, Jind and Kailhal. 
Data collection started as scheduled on 25th October, 1993 and was completed on 15th 
December. 1993. 

The entire survey work progressed as per schedule despite field problems. 
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Test Administration 

Collection of good quality of data was the aim of the entire exercise. For this a 
rigorous drill was given for proper lest administration in the schools. Field investigatorsand 
district supervisors were instructed to monitor this by ensuring that: 

the selection of students from Class V and 11 was done according to laid down 
procedure and recorded in the field notes. 

the selection of (he sample was not influenced by the teacher. 

no teacher was present while the test was being administered. 

enough time was provided for explaining (he example items in die tests. 

Care was taken to see that no exchanges or copying takes place. Investigators were 
asked to seat the children properly and move around the class. No time limit was 
specified. However, each test was to Approximately take one to one and a half hours. 
Administration of tests took more time in some cases while less than expected in 
others. 

Data Scrutiny and Management 

In order to ensure good quality of data its scrutiny was done at three levels: 

* in the field itself by ihe Held investigators and supervisors 

" at the district level by the professional assistants from ihe 
NCERT 

* at the NCERT headquarters by a scrutiny team. 

The work at all three levels was monitored by the stale coordinator, through school 
visits and examining filled schedules at the base camps. Particular care was taken in the first 
cycle'. The review of schedules revealed that investigators needed constant attention and 
supervision. Feedback was provided on the daily work done by team members. Professional 
Assistants from NCERT supervised the work done by field supervisors/invesligators and 
provided daily feedback. 

- First level scrutiny was done by field supervisors at the fcnd of the days work done 
by their team members. Mistakes, if any, in sampling, omissions, incorrect or incomplete 
information were detected and rectified the very next day, by asking the investigators to 
revisit the schools. The supervisors also went along to monitor that this was done properly. 
It was hoped (hat most mistakes would be eliminated at (he field stage and (hat missing data 
would be reduced toa minimum. Surprise visits were made. Mistakes were rectified without 
making anybody feel bad. 
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' At the second level, scrutiny was carried out at the district level under the supervision 
of the professional assistants from the NCERT. Supervisors exchanged schedules and tests 
to crosscheck work done by other teams. The third level scrutiny was done at the NCERT 
Headquarters before sending it for entry and analysis. The NCERT office scrutiny team did 
the scrutiny based on a detailed scrutiny manual (vol.2). In this way quality and completeness 
of data was maintained. 

The main points followed were: 

” checking the number of schedules and test booklets against the challenge sheet; 

* checking the status codes or the schedules; 

* checking on method of random selection of students and teachers, where applicable; 

* checking on whether the test worksheets and the student schedules matched; 

cross checking all codes entered on response sheets with the written responses noted 
on the left hand side of the response sheets; 

checking validity of codes, code range, alpha and numeric codes, inter-dependency 
of variables, routing, etc. 

checking of totals, accuracy of conversions(example; land holding, area of schools), 
checking of reference periods. 

DATA MANAGEMENT, ENTRY AND VERIFICATION , 

Data Management 

Very careful data management procedures were devised to ensure the integrity and 
high quality of the data. 

The data in the schedules and tests were transferred to magnetic media as soon as the 
ofhee scrutiny was done. Standard Software used internationally was made use of for data 
entry. Special programmes were written for key verification, rage-checks and validation. 

Each pupil, teacher and school was identified by the respondent code and unique 
school identification code which indicated the district, block and school number. Thus, the 
data file structure maintained the data disaggregate at the pupil level, while enabling 
a 6C re E a ** on higher levels for further analysis, and field supervisors/assistants did scrutiny 
work under the supervision of state-incharge/coordinator. Correctness of codes, consistency 
of data, routing etc. of each and every item of the schedule were scrutinised. 
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Data Entry 

As soon ns scrutiny was over and discrepancies were corrected, schedules and tests 
were ready for d.ita-entry and processing. SPSS Data Entry Programme was used to transfer 
primary (raw) data on magnetic tapes. Information on each schedule was transferred on pre¬ 
scheduled data files. 

As there were a total of seven schedules and tests, total seven data Tiles were 
generated. Pupils, teachers and schools were identified by separate codes. Similarly, 
separate codes were.used to identify schools with respect to district and block it belonged 
to. Thus, the data file structure maintained the data disaggregated at public level and at the 
same time, enabling one to aggregate it on higher level for further analysis. 

Data Verification 

Various measures were taken to validate transfer of data before going for final 
analysis. 

Double Entry 

One such measure was double entry. All the data was entered twice in the computer 
and, errors on the second entry caught by Double Entry Programme enabled to check and 
validate trueness of the entries. 

(a) lintcli Chech: The first set of checks received through double entry was produced 
in form of Hatch Ucport. This report is for batch of records comprising all the 
schedule types. It checks IDs, matches schedules to all schools, tests to students etc. ' 
Further, it cross-checks the rc|>ori with thccontrol totals. Deviations if any reported 
in the process were immediately rectified. 

(b) Rutifie and Routing Chech: By way of preparing the field width and the valid range 
that was indicated against each variable in the schedules and running a programme 
which has incorporated the above, ranges and rouiings(which supersedes former) 
checks were worked out. The schedules and field notes were then, referred and 
corrections in raw-data file was incorporated. This procedure was repealed until no 
further errors were found. 

(c) Consistency Check: A list of Intra-schedule and inter-schedule consistencies was 
drawn up. This included a checking devised to cross-check collected data to 
established its quality. A programme was then run and inconsistencies found in the 
process were reconciled by recltecking the schedules, the field notes and/or 
confirming from the investigator. Correction was made accordingly in the original 
data file. 
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Statistical Analysis Plan 

In order to meet multiple objectives of the study, certain statistical methods were 
used. These meiluxls were selected on the basis of the requirements of the problem in hand 
and theoretical compatibility ol a statistical method in the form of its implicit assumptions. 
Belorc putting the dam on statistical analysis, level of analysis in accordance to the study- 
objectives was decided. Most of the objectives (4 out ol 5) of this study related to comparison 
across sub-groups, decided on the basis of bifurcating variables such as sex, category, area 
etc. Data was collected districtwise and the district was taken as a unit of analysis. 


Two statistical methods were used for comparative analysis. One, percentage 
calculation were done which produced dislriclwise a broad picture of variable under study. 
Two. a set of i-iost (Critical Ratio Tests) to compare districtwise mean scores by using sample 
means and SD s. Critical Ratio test assumes variance across population as the same. Hence, 
with help of sample SDs. standard errors were computed and T as ratio of mean-difference 
and standard error was worked out for each variable under comparison. 



CHAPTER-IU 


MAJOR FINDINGS 


The major findings summarised in ihis chapter have been organised as under various 
sections: 


Section -1 
Section -II 

Section -III 

Section -IV 
Section - V 


Class V students characteristics. 

Leo ruin a achievements of Class V students in language and 
mathematics. 

Cluss II students characteristics and their learning achievement in 
language and mathematics. 

Characteristics and homing achievement of dropouts. 

Teacher characteristics and leaching learning process. 


Section - VI School management and facilities. 




SECTION -1 


Sample Class V Students Characteristics 

This section shows distribution of sample Class V students according to gender, caste 
and location. The other main features of this section includes pupils background and socio¬ 
economic and cultural factors influencing the education of the other target groups. 

Genderwise Distribution 

The Class V students who were administered Language Achievement Tests (LAT) 
and Mathematics Achievement Test (MAT) came to 2516. The distribution of sample of 
Class V students genderwise, area wise and castewise is described in Tables 3.1.1, 3.1.2 and 
3.1.3, respectively. 

Table 3.1.1: Gcnricrwise Distribution of.Class-5 Students 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total(N) 

1 lissar 

59.4 

406 

593 

Jind 

46.0 

54.0 

717 

Kail lial 

51.7 

4.X 3 

315 

Sirsa 

411 

58 ') 

555 


In ihc Table .3.1.1 it is evident that a variation in (he distribution of boys and girls 
exist. In the districts of Hissar and Kaitbal the boys outnumber girls in the sample, whereas 
in the districts of Sirsa and Jind the sample was found to be in favour of girls. 

Area wise Distribution 

The sample was drawn from both rural and urban schools. The areawise distribution 
of Class V sample students indicates a pronounced rural representation. In all the districts 
there were fewer urban students in comparison to their counterparts. However, it must be 
kept in mind that more rural schools constitute the random sample (Table 3.1.2). 

Table 3.1.2: Localionwise Distribution of Class-5 Students 


iBMHi 

Rural 

ES39 

Hissar 

79.B 

20.2 

Jind 

B2.7 

17.3 

Kaithnl 

82.0 

18.0 

Sirsa 

80.4 

19.6 
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Table 3.1.3: Ca.slewisc dlsirtlsution of Class-5 Students 


District 

SC 

ST 

OBC 

Others 

Hissar 

20.60 

03.20 

21.20 

54.90 

Jind 

M.80 

01.70 

16.00 

67.50 


20.90 

04.00 

22.40 

52.70 

Sirsa 

m 

01.40 


41.80 


In Table 3.1.3 above the casiewise distribution of Class V sample students shows 
more than 50 per cent of the sample reporting belonging to the 'others' class. However, 
in the district of Sirsa less than 50 per cent students reported the same. The representation 
of disadvantaged groups (SC/ST) is found highest in the district of Sirsa. Another feature 
appearing is that in all the districts the pupils belonging to schedule tribes is far below than 
the other castes. In all the four districts the common pattern emerging in the sample is that 
the percentage of ODC pupils is almost the same except in Jind. 

The detailed analysis of Class V pupils along gender and caste lines shows that among 
SCVST/OIJC lhe boys outnumbered girls in all the districts. While in the 'other' category, 
there were more girls in the sample than boys in all the districts. 

Table 3.1.3(a): Percentage Distribution of Sample Class V Pupils liv 

Caste and Gender 


District 

SC 

ST 

OBC 

Others 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Hissar 

20.50 

20.70 

04.30 

01.70 

23.90 

17.40 

51.40 

59.30 

Jind 

16.40 

13.40 

01.20 

02.10 

18.80 

13.70 

63.60 

70.80 

Kaithal 

23.00 

18.20 

06.00 

01.40 

25.20 

18.90 

45.80 

61.50 

Sirsa 

42.10 

24.80 

01.80 

01.20 

22.40 

26.60 

33.80 

47.40 


Overall percentage of Class V students in the age group 12 years ami above ranged 
from 31.0 in Sirsa to 44.6 in KaithalfTable 3.1.4). The overage may be due to late enrolment 
and repetition. More older boys (12 and above) than girls were in Class V, except in Sirsa. 
It may he due to higher dropout rates in girls. 






































































Table 3.1.4: A^cwisi* Dislribulion of Class V students 


Districts 

Age 

(Years) 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


8 

00.6 

00.4 

00.5 


9 

02.8 

04.6 

3.5 

HISSAR 

10 

23.6 

24.9 

24. 1 


1 1 

29.8 

33.6 

34. 1 


12 and above 

BKi 

36.5 

40.4 


8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


9 

03.0 

04.4 

3.8 

JIND 

10 

31.2 

27.6 

29.3 


1 1 

26.1 

35.4 

31.1 


12 unci above 

39.7 

32.6 

35.2 


8 

00.6 

00.7 

00.7 

KAlT- 

HAL 

9 

01.9 

01.4 

01.7 

IO 

16.2 

28.7 

21.7 

1 1 

29.3 

34.3 

31.5 


12 and above 

52.0 

34.9 

44.7 


8 

0.0 

00.3 

00.2 


9 

01.8 

04.3 

03.2 

SIRS A 

IO 

23.7 

30.9 

EO 


11 

41.2 

34.9 

37.5 


12 and above 

33.4 

29.6 ‘ 

31.0 

































































Percentage of Class 5 Students Having 
Undergone Preschool Education 



ICDS/Nursery 


I’KESCHOOI. EXPERIENCE 

Preschool cxjK'ricncc is sup|M>scd to set the stage for future education. However, t he 
ivrccntugc of students with preschool experience was found to be very low. The maximum 
IJcrccntnge of children having undergone preschool education is only 11.7 in Sirsa. 

Table 3.1.5: Percentage of Class V students Having Undergone 
Prc-school Education 


District 

Category of 
School 

c 

Hissar 

ICDS/Nursery 

0.8 

Jind 

ICDS/Nursery 

a 

Kaithal 

ICDS/Nursery 

0.4 

Sirsa 

ICDS/Nursery 

11.7 


The Itnlwadi system of education reflects further on the pre-school education 
scenario. It is not very popular in the sampled districts in Haryana. In the districts of Kaithal 
it is all together absent. Only a marginal percentage of children attend the Ha I wadi and 
Kindergarten (K.Ci,) classes. 

The gender bias starts early in life. Table 3.1.6 below shows that more boys attended 
the Balwadi as compared to girls in the district of Sirsa. The percentage of SC is higher as 
compared to the OBC and others In Sirsa. The impact of non-formal education system is 
not very evident in the sampled districts. The nun-formal system of education is altogether 
absent in Jind and Sirsa and only a marginal representation is seen in Hissar and Kaithal. 

Table 3.1.6: Percentage of Class V Students according to Gender and Caste 
having Prior Schooling (Balwadi) 


Diurirt 

B»iy< 

Girlh 

sc 

OB C 

Other* 

m 

00.30 

OB 00 

nojw 

00.00 

00 0 

JinJ 

01. HO 

00 

Ufl.io 

ai wi 

01 ?u 

Kjilli.il 

u) m 

111 It) 

fl 11 1 1 

tn nt| 

hi m 

SirM 

i* *tj 

u; m 

1 7 *1 

>11 - i 
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Distribution of Class 5 Students 
by Parents Illiteracy 



Parental Educational Status 

Many studies in the area reveal a strong relationship between the educational status 
of parents.and achievement of children. With this aspect in mind the investigators 
interviewed the sampled children on the educational status of their parents. The educational 
status of' parents as reported by the sample of Class V students is given in the table 3.1.7 
below. It clearly indicates the disadvantaged position of education of parents in the lour 
districts. About 70 to 85 percent of the mothers of Class V pupils were illiterate while 
percentage of illiteracy of fathers ranged between 30 to 50 per cent in all the districts. Again 
the percentage of parents who have not undergone any formal schooling is shockingly low 
in all the districts. This is probably oneof the main reasons, why assistance in academic work 
to children is provided by only a small percentage of parents. 

Table 3.1.7: Distribution of Class V Students According to Kduciitioiuil 

Status of Parents 


District 

Educational Status 

Father 

Mother 

Hissar 

lllitarata 

30.0 

77.0 

Litarate 

00.8 

00.3 

Primary 

13.5 

12.1 

High School and above 

52.2 

8.G 

Do not know 

5.5 

2.2 

Jind 

Illiterate 

4 5.4 

HO.8 

Literate 

0.4 

1 . 1 

Primary 

14.6 

8 4 

High School and above 

36.2 

9.6 

Do not know 

3.7 

1 .2 

Kauhal 

lllitarata 

50.5 

84.5 

Literate 

0.5 

0.2 

Primary 

14.0 

9.0 

High School and above 

30.1 

5 0 

Do not know 

5.4 

1 .7 

Sirsa 

l 

Illiterate 

31.7 

73.2 

Literate 

1 .4 

1.4 

Primary 

2 1.2 

■EDI 

High School and above 

42.9 


Do ■ not know 

4.7 

2.9 

1 
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Table 3.1 -8beiowilumjiili.il [lie wards reported between 28-51 percent of fathers cannot 
read btxik/new.spapers or write a letter. The percentage of mothers in this category is much 
higher. From this, it may be concluded that a large percentage of parents who have gone u» 
primary schools lend to loose their learning, especially in the case of fathers. 

Table 3.1.8: Distribution of Class V Students According (o Reading and 

Writing of Parents 


District 

Parents who cannot 
read (rooks/ 
newsjmpas 

Parents who cannot 
write a letter' 

Father 

Motlier 

Fatlicr 

Mother 

1 lissar 

46.20 

76.20 

48.40 

76.70 

.lind 

2'». 10 

71.80 

30.30 

74.50 

ktuthal 

50 20 

82.50 

51.50 

82.90 

Siiva 

28.3<i 

56.20 

29.7(1. 

56.60 


Amt tunic Help 

About half of Class V students receive academic help at home. A little more than half 
of the sample reported liolphcing received from elder brothers and sisters. (Table3.1.9). Ii seems 
logical because of the high illiteracy of parents as mentioned earlier. There is a very small 
|ierceniageof mothers whoare in a |xisitiunU) provide assistance in academic work to their wards. 
The data indicates that some children are getting help from more than one source. The quality 
of help is however not known, further detailed study can help to know the quantity and quality 
of help being given.' 

It is encouraging to note that more girlk reported getting help in academic work than boys. 
The difference is however marginal.(Table 3.1.10) 
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Table 3.1.9: Percentage of CIjiss V Students According to the Assistance Provided by 

Family Members 


District 

Gender 

| h 

Mother 

Elder Brother/ 
Sister 

Others 

Hissar 

Boys 

22.40 

07.50 

60.50 

15.00 

Girls 

33.90 

10.40 

53.00 

14.80 

Jind 

Boys 

34.40 

06.70 

57.10 

14.10 

Girls 

31.60 

03.30 

59.50 

17.70 

Kaithal 

Boys 

27.00 

03.10 

59.50 

19.00 

Girls 

27.00 

06.60 

55.90 

17.80 

Sirsa 

Boys 

27.20 

06.50 

■EM 

08.70 

Girls 

32.50 

09.40 

59.40 

12.50 


Table 3.1.10: Percentage of Class V Students Getting 
Academic llrt|> from Family 

































































Head of the Family 


As in mast'Indian families the father emerges as the head of the family in all the four 
districts. Children reported a eery sriiall percentage being headed by mothers and elder 
brothers. Less than one per cent reported having lost both of their parents (Table 3.1.11). 

Table 3.1.11: Percentage Distribution of Class V Pupils According to 

Head of Family 


District 

Father/ 

Gaurdian 

Mother 

Elder Brother/ 
Sister 

Others 

Hissar 

86.70 

03.40 

01.90 

07.90 

Jind 

HI 

04.00 

01.80 

04.70 


87.90 

03.40 

02.90 

05.80 

Sirsa 

88.00 

03.70 

02.60 

06.40 


Medium of instruction 

I .anguage is an important vehicle in learning. The sampled childicn were asked whether 
their mother tongue was the same as the medium of instruction in their school. A large percentage 
in both the rural and urban schools have replied in affirmative except in thcdisirici of Susa. (Table 
3.1.12) The field notes reveal that this can he attributed to a large percentage of migrant labour 
population in this area. 

Table 3.1.12: Distribution of Students According to Medium of 
Instruct ion (Mother Tongue) 


District 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

SC/ 

ST 

OB C 

Others 

Hissar 

91.80 

95.80 

92.60 

95.90 

91.30 

92.20 

Jind 

98.80 

95.20 

98.20 

98.10 

100.00 

97.80 

Kaithal 

91.90 

99.10 

93.20 

94.10 

93.20 

92.40 

Sirsa 

58 10 

55.00 

57.50 

64 40' 

49.30 

57.30 


4 4 






















Availability of Educational Materials 

Analysis of availability of textbooks as reported in the interview by the sample reveals 
(hat except in Kaithal more than half of the Class V students reported purchasing more than four 
textbooks. This is an encouraging indication since the requirement is only four textbooksfrtindi. 
Mathematics, Environmental Studies, Science and Social Studies) at this level. For details see 
Table 3.1.13 below. 

Table 3.1.13: Percentage of Class V Students Purchasing Text Books 


Items 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

_ 

Sira 

Elays 

Oris 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Beys 

Gris 

Tool 

Language 

Textbook 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

100.0 

99.50 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

98.20 

98.50 

98.40 

Matlis 

Textbook 

99.70 

99.60 

99.70 

100.0 

99.00 

99.40 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.60 

99.40 

99.50 

Science/ 

Envimmental 

Social 

Science 

Tcxtlxx* 

(at least one) 

94.30 


96.50 

97.60 

97.70 

97.40 

96.70 

96.20 

96.50 

1 

96.30 

94.10 

Any oder 
book 

69.30 

64.30 

67.30 

66.40 

65.10 

65.70 

65.50 

63.60 

64.70 

79.80 


81.10 

Note Books 

98.90 

100.0 

99.30 

99.70 

99.00 

99.30 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

100.0 

99.70 

99.80 

Slate 

88.40 

97.90 

92.10 

89.40 

94.10 

91.90 

96.70 

95.10 

96.00 

89.90 

96.70 

94.30 

Pencils/ fVns 

98.50 

99.00 

98.80 

99.10 

99,00 

99.00 

99.70 

99.00 

99.40 

99.60 

99:10 

99.30 


The table 3.1.13 reflects that in Jind and Kaithal girls have a slight edge over boys in 
purchasing more than four textbooks. An interesting feature is that the percentage of children 
reporting availability of more than four textbooks is higher in rural areas than their urban 
counterparts. 

An attempt was also made to find out if the children possessed Language. 
Mathcmatics.Science/Environmental Science Textbooks, any other book, notebooks, slate, 
or pencil/pens. In the sampled districts without any genderwise bias more than 95 per cent 
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children nearly reported availability of the above. However, except I'oc the district of Sirsa 
(81.1) children's responses for any other book was lower ranging from 64-69 per cent (Table 
3.1.14). 


Table 3.1.14: Availability of Texlboaks/Stalionery for Students 


Items 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Hoys 

Girls 

Total 

Hoys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Bays 

Girls 

Total 

Luignage 

Textbook 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

100.0 

99.50 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

98.20 

98.50 

98.40 

Mudis 

Tcxllxxik 

99.70 

99.60 

99.70 

100.0 

99.00 

99.40 

100.0 

100.0 

■ 

■ 

99.40 

99.50 

Se./livS./ 
Slk'NlI Sc’. 
Tcxllxxik 
(iitle.iM one) 

94.30 

98.80 

96.50 

97.60 

97.70 

97,40 

96.70 

96.20 

96.50 

90.80 

96.30 

94.10 

Any ollx:r 
Ixxik 

W.30 

64.30 

67.30 

66.40 

65.10 

65.70 

65.50 

63.60 

64.70 

79.80 

82.00 

81.10 

Note lkxiks 

98.90 

100.0 

99.30 

99,70 

99.00 

99.30 

99.70 

99.70 

99.70 

100.0 

99.70 

99.80 

Slate 

88.40 

97.90 

92.10 

89.40 

94.10 

91.90 

96.70 

95.10 

96.00 

89.90 

%.70 

94.30 

Pencils/ Pens 

98.50 

99,00 

98.80 

99.10 

99.00 

99.00 

99.70 

99.00 

99.40 

m 

99.10 

99.30 







































































































Usability of Rcatling Materials 


One of the goals of primary education is to introduce the child to reading skills and 
to encourage its development. The role of reading material other than textbooks in order 
to encourage good reading habits can never be underestimated. Only one-fifth students when 
asked responded positively for reading newspapers and magazines except for boys in Kaithal 
(Table 3.1.15). 


Table 3.1.15: Distribution of Class V Students Reading Newspaper/Magazine 


District 

lluys 

(■iris 

IIISSAk 

22.40 

24.V0 

J1N1 > 

20.60 

20.VO 

KAITIlAl. 

tlfOu 

17.10 

SIRSA 

11.60 

20.XO 


Tabic 3.1.16: Access of Class V Students to Reading Material other than 

Textbooks (In percentage) 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

347 

35 3 

34 9 

JIND 

39. j 

41.3 

40.3 

KAITHAL 

27.7 

33 6 

30.3 

SIRSA 

20,2 

31.8 

Bi 


About 27 to 40 per cent of Class V students said they read comics, story books, etc. 
.apart from textbooks. Teachers in primary schools need to focus on encouraging children 
to read. Children should be helped to make the right choice andexchange good reading 
material. Planning for loud reading in the morning assembly will also help in encouraging 
children. 


The questionnaire required investigators to probe into the source of textbooks the 
children possessed. About 70 percent students purchased textbooks and the remaining got 
old books from elder brothers and sisters or from the government (Table 3.1.17). 
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Table 3.1.17: Percentage of Class V Students Reporting Source of Textbooks 


SiMirce 

lllSSMT 

J iih! 

Kniillnl 

Sir** - 

Btiys 

Girl* 

Tolnl 

Buy* 

Girl* 

Tulal 

Buy* 

ED 

T»ml 

Boy » 

Girl* 

TnlJtl 

Purchased 

77.30 

82.70 

60.20 

71.90 

67.60 

70.20 

66.20 

72.40 

70.00 

72.80 

73.70 

73,30 

Sun'lMal hy 
liar School 

07.60 

04.90 

06.10 

17.90 

23.40 

19.70 

20.80 

21.70 

21.20 

09.20 

B 

09.50 

UmJ copies 
(hrother/sUla 
relative*) 

II.SO 


10.30 

06.SO 

07.90 

07.30 

04.70 

04 .SO 

04.60 

10.50 

■ 

10.80 

Oilier* 

03.30 

03.40 

ESS 

03.40 

01 .to 

02.t0 

06.30 

01.40 

04.10 

07.SO 

os.so 

06.30 


Educational Aspirations 


The sampled children were asked to report about their educational aspirations. The 
analysis has been done genderwise, location wise and castewise to see if any differences exi st. 

Table 3-1-18: Educational Aspiration of Class V Students (Genderwise) 


Dialr'icl 



Level 


t>< Nm Know 


Primary 


Ncvnmkiry ami Hr 
Sc<nmk-«ry 


CraUuaiimi 


Ppifcuimul 


Du Ni4 Kitiw 


Primary 


Grailualmn 


PnilvuiiHwl 


Du Nni Know 


Primary 


ScciinUary ami Hr. 
Sceumiary 


Gradiurtam 


Pmfin.iinnal 


Dii NiH Ki*'* 1 


Primary 


B*iy* 

Girl* 

TnUl 

03 20 

04. K0 

03.80 

00 90 

02.(i0 

01.60 

7t« 20 

■S.7U 

> 0.00 

17 70 

03 70 

12.90 

02 00 

01.20 

01.70 

01.30 

03.20 

02 40 

00.30 

1.90 

01.10 

76.70 

77,70 

77 00 

20.20 

14.90 

17.40 

01 20 

02.10 

02.00 

00.90 

04.40 

02.40 

00.30 

03.00 

01.40 

ss.to 

86.30 

87.40 

09.90 

04.10 

07.70 

. 00,BO 

01.30 

01.10 

07 90 

06.(0 

07.30 

00.00 

02.40 

01.30 

77 7 

ROJO 

79 3 

U IK) 

07 21) 

10 20 

1 

U0 40 

0310 

01 90 



4K 
























































































































































Gcnderwise analysis shows that more girls Ilian hoys do not know whal they w'ant to 
do in all the districts except Sirsa. Though marginally, more girls than hoys want to study 
only opto the primary level. The hoys outnumbered girls by far, in all districts in aspiration 
to study opto graduation level (Table 3.1. IK). 

Castewise analysis reveals a large percentage of children in all categories favoured 
higher/senior secondary level of education, with very marginal difference in castes. A very 
few children desired to go for a professional course. 

Comparing the sample from rural and urban areas reveals that more rural students 
want to study opto the secondary level. On the other hand, more urban students want to 
achieve and go for professional education or upto graduation level (Table 3.1.19). 


Table 3.1.19: Educational Aspiration of Class V Pupils 
Localionwise and Caslcwise 


District 

Level 

Rural 

Urban 

SC 

ST 

OBC 

Other 

1 lissnr 

Do Not Know 

03 50 

05.00 

04.20 

00.00 

05.10 

03.40 

Primary 

01.30 

02 50 

02.50 

00,00 

00 90 

01.60 

Secondary and Hr. Secondary 

82 30 

71 SO 

76.50 

88.20 

86.30 

78 40 

Graduation 

11 10 

19.30 

15.80 

11.80 

06.80 

M 10 

Professional 

01 K0 

01 70 

00.80 

00 ()() 

00 90 

02 5() 

Jind 

Do Not Know 

02 40 

02.40 

02.90 

00 00 

03.60 

02 10 

Primary 

01.30 

01.60 

02.90 

00 00 

00.00 

01.10 

Secondary and Hr. Secondary 

79.80 

63.40 

78 70 

75.00 

83.00 

75.30 

Graduation 

16.20 

22.80 

13.60 

25.00 

10.70 


Professional 

01.30 

09.80 

01.90 

00.00 

02.70 

01 90 

Kaithai 

Do Not Know 


07.00 

05.30 

00.00 

00.70 

01 SO 

Primary 



00.00 

03 SO 

02.10 

01.50 

Secondary and Hr. Secondary 

90.50 

72.90 

88.90 

88.40 

89.50 

86 20 

Graduation 

06.60 

13.00 

05.50 

07.70 

04.20 

10.20 

Professional 

00.20 

05.40 

00.00 

00.00 

03.50 

00.30 

Sirsa 

Do Not Know 

07.90 

02.90 

05.80 

00.00 

10.10 

06 10 

Primary 

01.20 

01.90 

01.20 

00 00 

00.80 

01.90 

Secondary and Hr Secondary 

80.30 

76 80 

SI 20 

71 40 

81 30 

77.50 ! 

Graduation 


qqUE^II 


mm 

■eng 


Professional 

02 40 j 00.00 | nz 30 




































































































































Percentage of Class 5 Students 
Failing More Than Once 




Repetition of the Sampled Pupils 

Comparing Ihc number of times children repeated classes shows that there were more 
boy repeaters than girls. This is the only positive aspect emerging for education of the girl 
child and can be probably due to girls getting more academic help from family members than 
boys (Table 3.1.20). 


Table 3.1.20: Clusswise Failure/Delention of Students 


District 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hissar 

Boys 

02.30 

02.80 

03 60 

07.40 

11.60 

Girls 

^^3 

01 70 

08.70 

10.40 

04.00 

Total 

01.70 

02.40 

01.80 

08.60 

08.80 


Boys 

01.80 

00.90 

09,10 

01.30 

14.80 

Girls 

01.60 

03.40 

08.00 

08.00 

07.20 

Total 

01.70 

02.20 

05.50 

09.60 

10.70 

Kaithal 

Boys 

03.20 

03.80 

16.40 

13.20 

12.30 

Girls 

03.10 

CE3 

|jtg£] 

EUD 


Total 

03.50 

E3Q 

14.70 

11.40 

10.00 


Boys 

02.20 

03,90 

10 10 

16.20 

03 90 

Girls 

01 20 

05 20 

14 40 

10 70 

06 40 

Total 

01.60 

04 70 

12 60 

13 00 

05 40 


The Class V students failing thrice ranged from I -3 per cent in the sampled districts. 
The percentage of students failing twice reveals that the lowest number of such children exist 
in Sirsa. The percentage ranged from 12*15 in the other three districts (Table 3.1 -21). 

Table 3.1.21: Class V Students Failing more than Once 


District 

Twice 

Thrice 

Hissar 

127 

0 0 

Jind 

13.1 

1.5 

Kaithal 

15.1 

1.1 

\wrnm 

5.7 

2.9 
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RESPONSE FOR DISCONTINUING STUDIES 


Enrolment drives have largely influenced theenrolment figures in primary education. 
However, the dropouts at the primary level are like termites affecting the system. To get 
further insight, the sampled Class V students were asked to give reasons if they choose not 
to study further. 

Parents opposition is the main reason cited by the sampled pupils. Gender bias again 
is prominent except in the district of Hissar. More girls reported that parents do not want 
them to study. In the districts of Jind and Kaithal parents do not hinder education of boys 
at all. 


Girls seem to role model their mothers. The data reveals that most mothers are 
engaged in household work. Like them, the girls are also doing household work. In all the 
districts, more girls than boys discontinue studies due to household work. In the districts 
of Hissar and Sirsa, more girls than boys reported studies as being too difficult as the reason. 
This again may he a result of not being able to devote sufficient lime to studies because of 
household work. In (he districts of Jind and Kailhal a reverse trend emerges (Table 3.1.22). 

Tuhlc 3.1.22: Some Reasons for Discontinuance of Studies - Gcmlrrwise 



Hissar. 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Parental 

Opposition 

57.10 

36.10 

00.00 

63.60 

■ 

60.00 

00.00 

46.20 

Household work 

14.30 

36.40 

00.30 

01.90 

00 90 

30.00 

00 00 

26.50 

Studies too 
difficult 

00.60 

09.10 

66.70 

09.10 

50 00 

06.70 

00 00 

98 80 








































Comparing (he SC, OBC and Others for reasons of discontinuing studies, parental 
opposition stands out again as the main cause followed by household work and studies being 
too di fficult. The later is the main cause cited by the OBC in Jind. In the district of Sirsa, 
involvement in earning a living and training in household enterprisearealso the reasons given 
by SC/ST children for discontinuing studies (Table 3.1.23). 

t 

Table 3.1.23: Some Reasons for Discontinuance of Studies • Caste wise 



Hissar 

Jind 

SC/S 

m 

Others 

SC 

OBC 

Others 

Parental 

Opposition 

■ 

m 

50.00 

33.30 

33.30 

62.50 

Household 

Work 

■ 


25.00 

33.30 

00.00 

12.50 

To Earn a 
Living 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Training for 
Household 
Enterprise 


11.10 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Studies loo 
Difficult 

00.00 

11.10 

00.00 

00.00 

66.70 

12.50 


Kailhal 

Sirsa 

- 

SC 

OBC 

Others 


OBC 

Others 

Parental 

Opposition 

60.00 

00.00 

00.00 

33.30 

22.20 

27.80 

Household 

Work 

00.00 


00.00 

33.30 

55.60 

33.30 

To Earn a 
Living 


00.00 

00.00 

16.70 

00.00 

00.00 

Training for 
Household 
Enterprise 

00.00 

33.30 


16.70 

00.00 

00.00 

Studies >00 1 20 . (jo 

j Ddtiaili 

0.(K) 



■ 

05.60 


































































In the sample studied only a small proportion had worked for pay with more girls than 
boysinvolved in Jind and .Sirsa. These child workers performed workothcT than agricultural 
work. Most of them reported involvement in domestic work such as cleaning utensils etc. 


Table 3.1.24: Child Labour Indicirs 



H i v mi r 

J Mill 

Kaillial 

■QSB 

Doing Paul 

Labour 

03.00 

02.50 

07.60 

02.60 


Gertie r Ditlnhulinn 

- 

Buy 5 

04.30 

00.00 

13.20 

01.SO 

Girl* 

00.00' 

05.40 

00.00 

04.B0 


Teaching-learning Process - Pupils Perceptions 

The sample class V students percept ions were sought regarding how often the teacher 
would come to class. Except for reports from Sirsa 65.70 per cent students reported teachers 
coming to class everyday in all the three districts: Again a negligible percentage report 
teachers coming rarely except in Sirsa (8.8 percent). 


Table 3.1.25: Teacher At lending the Class (Students Perception) 


District* 

l ; rci|iirm'y 

Hoys 

Girls 

Total 

IIISSAR 

livery Day 

71.30 

0«).7t) 

70.71) 

Must uf lltu Dayt 

22.20 

24.50 

23.10 

Sometimes 

05.40 

CO 

05.20 

Rarely 

01.10 

1^231 

01.00 

JIND 

Every Day 

^231 

68.00 

68.60 

Most of the Day* 

29.70 

25.80 

27.60 

Sometimes 

00.60 

05.90 

03.50 

Rarely 

Exa 


|r^J 

KAITHAL 

Every Day 

62.70 

69.60 

65.70 

Must of the Days 

31.00 


29.50 

Sometimes 

06.30 

BBSI 

Esa 

Rarely 



2^3 

SIRSA 

Every Day 

43.40 

49.20 

46.80 

Most of the Days 

36.00 

33.60 

34.60 

Sometimes 

13.20 

07.30 

09.70 

Rarely 

07.50 

09.80 

08.80 


/ 


54 




















































































About 40 to 55 per cent of sampled pupils reported that during the absence of the 
teacher, another teacher is assigned to look after the regular teaching-learning process. 
Twenty five per cent of pupils reported working on their own white teacher is absent. The 
practice of mul ti grade teaching by combining the di fferent classes in the absence of a teacher 
was also reported by 2 to 6 per cent of the sampled population in the four districts (Table 
3.1.25). 

Table 3.1.25(a) indicates existence of traditional monitor system in the sample 
schools. The districts of Sirsa(27.9) leads in this regard followed by Kai(hal (21.8), Jind 
(15.2) and Hisar (9.1). 

Table 3.1.25a: Work Done in Teacher's Absence (Student Perception) 


% Sellout* 

IV.Klising Norm 

II is. tar 

Jim] 

K initial 

Sirsa 

We work oil our 

own 

mi 

25 SO 

JO 10 

21.60 

Another pupil 

supervise* our 

own work 

09.90 

15.20 

21.10 

27.90 

AiicUici . 1 atelier 

1* assigned 

54 10 

S5.40 

41.20 

42.70 

Olnsse* arc 
combined 

(l<i 40 

into 

02. IU) 


We IlilN or go 
lliiltli! 

or. 7o 

•till 70 

■ 

04 Mil 

nt 2o 


The role of the teacher is one ol'lhc important factors in the teaching-learning process 
which determines its effectiveness. In the classroom the teachers role can be visualised 
through various teaching practices adopted to facilitate the learning. About 55 to 62 percent 
of the sampled pupils reported that they are given dictation by teachers everyday. But the 
results of achievement lest in language was not in conformity with this (Table 3.1.27). Also, 
80 to 95 per cent of the students reported that arithmetic problems are given to them everyday 
(Table 3.1.26). Again, their achievement level in arithmetic contradicts this fact (Table 
3.1.27). 

Table 3.1.26; Percentage of Class V Students Reporting Different Instructional 

Activities iu the Classroom 


% Sc buds Practising Norm 

ILssar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

Dictation Everyday 

55.50 

60.10 

64 70 

62.00 

Arithmetic Problems 
Everyday 

79 HC) 

91 HO 

94 50 

HI 10 

t ests 3l IcaM mice a muuli 

-11 ■ Xi) 

25 5<i 

V> JO 

19 1 

1 miicvuh k (Wj^tihiik) 

Dfl 

EDI 

*#*» :n 

Sfl 

[ l'nI hci'tliudl 

f»‘i Sil 

-in 

S3 iiii 

71 ‘A 1 

] It 'll lew Hi k IN Ltlll L'J.llcJ 

74 (si 

7k 2ii 
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Table 3.1.27: Correlation of Classroom Instruction with Achievement 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Language (Mean 
Test Score) 

35.26 

38.91 

38.99 

.34.57 

Dictation Given 
(In Percentage) 

55.50 

60.10 

64. 70 

mu 

Mathematics Test 
(Mean test Score) 

1525 

IS 81 

15 65 

13.85 

Anhematic Test 
(In percentage) 

79,80 

91.80 

95.50 

81,10 


The practice of assigning homework to by the teacher students was reported by all 
students. The test taken and homework assigned in class with proper feedback enhances the 
achievement level of the pupil to a large extent. The study indicates that about 2/3 of the 
pupils get regular feedback with regard to tests and homework. Details are show n in Table 
3.1.26. However tests do not explain this situation in-service training programmes need to 
focus on these areas in order to improve childrens achievement in the Language and 
Mathematics. 

Looking at the leaching learning process indpet students were questioned on whether 
they face any difficulty in which the teacher teaches them. Only in the district of Sirsa the 
issue was a concern. 

Table 3.1.28: Students Difficulty in Understanding Teachers Language While 

Teaching. 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Hissar 

13.60 

09.50 

13.20 

' Jind 


09.00 

07.70 

Kaithal 

08.80 

02.80 

06.10 

Sirsa 

33.80 

29.40 

31.20 
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In order to understand the work status of the sampled children they were questioned 
about their period of absence from the school. No child reported being absent for several 
months in Jind and Kailhal. Majority of the children have been absent for only a few days 
in all the four districts (Table 3.f.29). 

Table 3.1.29: Period of Absence of Students 


Districts 

Period of Absence 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

A Few Days 

85.10 

78.90 

83.30 

Several Weeks at a stretch 

10.50 

05.80 

12.10 

Several Month 

04.30 

05.30 

04.50 

JIND 

A Few Days 

93.00 

91.90 

92.50 

Several Weeks at a stretch 

07.00 

08.10 

07.50 

Several Month 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

KAITHAL 

A Few Days 

94.70 

96.40 

95.50 

Several Weeks at a stretch 

05.30 

03.60 

04.50 

Several Month 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

SIRSA 

A Few Days 

95.80 

98.10 

97.40 

Several Weeks at a stretch 

04.20 

00.00 

01.30 

Several Month 

00.00 

01.90 

01.30 


PARENTS OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Table 3.1.30 shows occupation of parents of the sampled Class V children. It 
indicates that the.father is engaged in agricultural work in more than half of the cases. A 
traditional family pattern also emerged in all the districts. The mother's engagement is 
predominantly taking care of the household. For those parents of sampled pupil having non- 
agricultural occupations, the majority of them were engaged in unskilled labour.fTable 
3.1.31) 

Table 3.1.30: Percentage Distribution of Class V Students According to Type of 

Parents Occupation 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

Father 

Mulher 

Father 

Mother 

Father 

Mother 

Father 

Mother 

Agricultural 

60/>0 

03.60 

51.90 

04.20 

60.10 

04.20 

47.70 

04.50 

Agriculmr.il 

39 70 

95 53 

44.60 

95.80 

37 20 

4 5 oO 

• 

■AH.80 

03.30 


















































































Table 3.1.31: Percentage Distribution or Class V Students According to Categories 
of Father’s Occupation (Nan-agricultural) 


Occupation 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Household 

0 3 

0.0 

0.8 

0.2 

Domestic Servant 

0.5 

0.4 

0.5 

00 

Street Vendor 

3.0 

2.4 

1.2 

2.3 

Manual Unskilled 
Worker 

8.8 

8.9 

9.4 

7.0 

Skilled Worker 

4.2 

3.9 

4.8 

8.10 

Clerical worker 

2.0 

2.4 

1.2 

1.6 

Self Employed 

4.0 

2.1 

2.0 

3.1 

Employer/ 

Businessman 

1.2 

3.2 . 

1.7 

2.2 

Manager/Sr 

Officer 

0.8 

08 

0.2 

0.9 

Others 

11.2 

20.5 

15 2 

23.4 


Ownership of Assets 

Haryana is predominantly an agricultural stale and the economic status of the sampled 
pupils families is indicated by the land owned, existence of wells, animals and availability 
of water and electric supply. Table 3.1.32 indicates that about 60 per cent of the pupils 
reported having their own land in the districts of Hissar, Jindand Kaithal. In Sirsa the picture 
is not so good where only 46.6 per cent of the pupils indicated having their own land for 
agriculture. 

Table 3.1.32: Ownership of Some Important Assets 



llissar 

Jind 

Kaitlial 

Sirsa 

Land 

64. ill 

66.90 

59.40 

46.60 

Animals 

83.1(1 

S4.70 

K7.J0 

81.30 

Ordinary Well 
(On ii Well) 

16.90 

2U.R0 

09.00 

18.00 

Bure Well 
(Tube Well) 

V. tu 

■l|. in 

2*i Ml 

4| XU 

Kleutn. 

C'uiiiiection 

Sli <11 

_ 

44 Ml 

■III .Ml 

VII .911 





The average land owned as reported by pupils was found in the range of 10-12 acres. 
Amongst the four districts Jind hnsa slight edge over the others with theaverage landholding 
above 1.1 acres.(Table 3. 1.33) 

In all the districts more than 80 per cent of the sampled pupils reported keeping 
domestic cattle. On an average the animals owned fall in the range of 4 to 5. In the district 
Sirsa the average was found to be the lowest. 

Table 3.1.33; Size of Land Holding and Number of Animals Owned 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Mean Land 

09.86 

13.45 

10.30 

11 36 

S.D. (holdings in acres) 

11.71 

81.13 

51.11 

13.80 

Valid Cases 

373 

480 

391 

246 

Number of Animals 

— 

Mean Land 

05.05 

04.42 

05.09 

03.90 

S 0 (holdings in acres) 

07.60 

05 79 

04.85 

06 70 

Valid Cases 

593 

717 

651 

55S 


The availability of drinking water and electric supply is an indicator of prosperity of 
thepeopte. The research study shows a dismal picture as regards to the availability of water. 
Only 9 to 20 per cent of the people have their own wells and 20^45 per cent of the sampled 
population have tube wells for irrigation purposes. In the state of Haryana, where all villages 
are reported to be electrified the study shows results in conformity. For details see Table 
3.1.32. 

Nutritional and fleahh Status 

A good nutritional status of children is essential during the formative primary school 
years. The data reveals that in all four districts, sampled children are being sufficiently 
wellfed. The Table 3.1.34 below indicates that above 95 per cent of the pupils are getting 
all meals during the day, except in Sirsa where 18 per cent reported, getting evening meals 
only sometimes and 1.6 per cent never get the morning meal. The field notes indicate that 
these children run io schtx)l just after taking a cup of tea. 




























Table 3.1.34: Nutritional Status of Sampled Pupils 


Me a In 

Availability 

Hiatjir 

Jiiiil 

M 

A 

E 

M 

A 

E 

Always 

98.10 

99.00 

99 SO 

99 70 

99.*0 

99.70 

Sometime* 

01.00 

00.70 

00.SO 

00.60 

00.60 

00.SO 

Never 

00.20 

00.30 

00.00 


00.00 

00.00 

Meal* 

Availability 

Kallhal 

Siria j 

M 

A 

HI 

M 

A 

E 

Alwaya 

99.30 

99. SO 

' 99.10 

97.30 

91.60 

•2.00 


00.30 

00.20 

00.20 

00.90 

00.90 

11.00 

Never 

00,00 

00.00 

- - 

00.00 

01.60 

.00.30 

00.00 


NK; U-Umrmlmt. A, A/> emeaa. fr CiMkl 


The table 3.1.35 clearly indicates that children with special needs constitute a very 
small percentage ranging from 2.9 to 0.3 per cent only. Uenderwise comparisons reveal that 
more girls than boys have problems related to vision, hearing, speech and limb deformity 
in Hissar and Sirsa. 

Table 3-1-35: Physical lni|mirmenl/DiMbilIfy smong Students 


DiMrici* 

DiwI’iHly 

Boys 

Girls 

Total | 

HISSAR 

Vieiiift 

00.60 

01.70 


Henring 

00.00 

01.70 

00.70 | 

Speech 

ea 

01.70 

I2EJ| 

Liinha (Paralyeia)/ 

' Delormiiy 

02.30 

01.70 

02.00 

JIND 

Vinton 

00.30 

00.30 

00.30 

Hearing 

1223 

00.30 

00.60 

Speech 

Oj 

12231 

00.80 

Uinta (ParalyiisV 
Deformity 

01.30 

01.00 

01.30 

■ 

Vieion 

EE3 

01.00 

00.80 

Hearing 

00.80 

|£J 

00.30 

Speech 

m 

ES3 


Limb* (Pnralyiis)/ 
Deformity 

02.70 

ES 

01.80 

SIRSA 

Vision 

01.30 

01.80 

01.60 

Hearing 

ESI 

02.80 

ICO 

Speech 


03.10 

02.90 

Lilith* (I’nralyxis}/’ 
Deformity 

03.50 

02.40 

02.90 


60 












































































































Table 3-l-35a: Students Affected by Diseases 


District 

Disease 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Hissar 

Fever 

01.10 

02.10 

01.50 

Asthima/Respiratory/ 

Gastreoentrities 

00.00 

00.40 

00,20 

Diarrhoea/Gastroenteritis 

00.00 

00.80 

00.30 

Skin Disorders 

00.30 

01.20 

00.70 

JIND 

Fever 

00.30 

01.00 

00.70 

Asthima/Respiratory/ 

Gastreoentrities 

02.10 

00.50 

01.30 

Diarrhoea/ Gastroenteritis 

00.30 

00.30 

00.30 

Skin Disorders 

00.90 

01.00 

01.00 

kaithal 

Fever 

00 80 

02.40 

01 50 

Asthima/Respiratory/ 

Gastreoentrities 

00 SO 

00 30 

00 Si) 

Diarrhoea/ Gastroenteritis 

00 00 

00.30 

00 20 

Skin Disorders 

00.50 

00.70 

00.60 

SIRSA 

Fever 

01.80 

02.40 

02.20 

Asthima/Respiratory/ 

Gastreoentrities 

01.30 

00.30 

00.70 

Diarrhoea/ Gastroenteritis 

00.40 

00 90 

00.70 

Skin Disorders 

00.00 

00.90 

00.90 


A healthy picture emerges as regards the beaJth statusof children. Very few children 
had any complaints regarding being effected by asthma, or diarrhoea. Occasional fever and 
sometimes a mild rash or skin disorder was reported by a few. 
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Tabic 3-1-36: Time Spent by Students on Watching TV/Video 


Districts 

Time (in 
Minutes) 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

0-60 

73.30 

67.60 

71.00 

61-120 

22.40 

27.80 

26.60 

121-190 

m 

03.30 

03.40 

181 and above 

00.90 

01.20 

01.00 

JIND 

0-60 

73.00 

79.30 

76.40 


24.80 

17.60 

20.90 

121-190 

DO 

mjj 

02.10 

181 and above 

00.30 

00.80 

00.60 

KAIT- 

HAL 

0-60 

66.30 

77.30 

71.10 

61-120 

29.60 

18.90 

24.90 

umi 

02.70 

03.10 

02.90 

1H1 and above 

01.40 

00.70 

01.10 

SIRSA 

0-60 

61.80 


67.00 

61-120 

14.30 

20.20 

17.80 

121-190 

00.00 

00.60 

00.40 

181 and above 

23.70 

08.60 

14.80 


Children were asked by the field investigators to report about their activities from 
the time they get up until the time they go to sleep on the days they attend school. Out of 
the seven items the table above provides details of time spent on watching TV/Video. In all 
the four districts about 70 per cent children reported spending an hour watching TV/Video. 
Further analysis of data is necessary to see its impact on the language achievement of 
children. 
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SECTION II 


Class V Learning Achievement 

The Class V students were administered tests (written) in language and mathematics 
to assess their level of learning at the end of the primary cycle. Average mean scores have 
been analysed along with the extent to which children have reached various levels of 
competency. 

In the four distnetsof Haryana the Class V students who'were administered Language 
Achievement Test (LAt) and Mathematics Achievement Test (MAT) came to 2516. This 
data was collected in Sept en aber-Oecember. 1993. Since the students were studying in Class 
V the goal was to assess their learning at the end of Class IV. Variations in achievement for 
boys and girls in rural and urban areas and among different categories of children (SC/ST, 
OBC and Others) were also analysed. The levels of achievement were also worked out. The 
tests were thus based on Class IV curriculum. These students were also interviewed to obtain 
information relating to general details and a numberof background variables related to family 
profession and their economic status, pre-schooling, school related activities, attendance, 
availability of learning materials, transactions about teachers and leaching, school related 
activities at home and health and nutrition of students. 

■ < a . 

language Achievement Test 

Class V Language Achievement Test comprised of two sections. The word meaning 

(WM) test consisted of 40 items (antonyms and synonyms) and reading comprehension lest 

of 44 multiple choice items. The reading comprehension items were classified further into 

four categories namely, meaning of words/scntenccs (RCM), finding factual details (RCF), 

drawing inferences (RCI) and getting at the central idea (RCC) (Table 3.2.1). 

• 

Table 3.2.1: Class V Language Test Profile 


Area 

Items 

Word Meaning 

Antonyms (WMA) 

22 

Synonyms (WMS) 

18 

Total 

40 

Reading 

Meaning of Words/Sentences 
(RCM) 

5 

’ Factual Details (RCF) 

24 

i*omprenensiof) 

Inferences (RCI) 

13 

Central Idea/Title (RCC) 

2 

Total Reading Comprehension 

44 
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Mean Achievement of Class 5 Students 

in Language 





Hissar Jind Kaithal Sirsa 



Class V Stud cuts Achievement an LAT 

The overall mean performance of pupils of sample districts on Language Achievement 
ranged from 34.57 in Sirsa to 38.44 in Jind. These scores were less than 50 percent. Though 
marginally, the girls scored higher than boys in Hissar, Kaithal and Sirsa. With regards lo 
area the scores were in favour of pupils from urban areas throughout the sample districts. 
Castewise comparison of scores on LAT revealed that in Jind and Kaithal the OBC pupils 
scored over the others while in Hissai and Sirs the pupils from Others scored higher than 
pupils from SC and OBC category (Table 3.2.2)'. 

Table 3.2.2: Mean Achievement of Class V Students in Language 


Category 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Boys 

34.18 

39.63 

38.84 

34.64 

Girls 

36.8S 

38.27 

39.19 

35.23 

Rural 

34.62 

■SB 

38.83 

34.00 

Urban 

37.80 

44.30 

39.72 

36.93 

SC/ST 

34.03 

37.70 

37.93 

33.50 

OBC 

3 1 25 

40 45 

40 06 

34 62 

Others 

30 58 

38 85 

39 04 

35 47 

Total 

35 27 

38.92 

38.99 

34 57 


Out of the total 84 items, the mean achievement comparison of word meaning (40 
items) and reading comprehension (44 items) shows an overall better performance on word 
meaning test than on reading comprehension. This indicates that children are better at 
identifying similar and dissimilar words as compared to attempting questions with multiple 
choice answers after comprehending the passages. The mean achievement on word meaning 
test was around 40 per cent of the total score while on reading comprehension test it was 50 
per cent of the total score in the districts of Jind and Kaithal. In Hissar and Sirsa mean 
achievement on reading comprehension test did not reach even the minimum of 40 per cent^ 
(Table 3.2.3) 

In word meaning the sampled children's mean achievement was the highest in Kaithal 
followed by Jind. The performance of children in Sirsa and Hissar was almost similar. In 
reading comprehension the mean performance shows a greater variation and was highest in 
Jind and lowest in the district of Sirsa (Table 3.2.3). 

It follows that more attention needs to be paid to language teaching and learning at 
the primary level especially in the area of reading comprehension. 










































Mean Achievement of Class 5 Students 
in Language (Genderwise) 
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Tali It 3.2.3: Mean A uf C'la>s V Student in L:i iGendcrwiM) 


Lanpup? . Ah?J 

Oivirul 

Liu \ S 

Girls 


i 

5ifini ft 



Mei n 



SD 

cmcc 

Wi.rtl 

Meaning 

Htjtjf 

19 49 

06 4 4 

19.85 

07 |6 

19 64 

06 74 

Nr 

. Jind 

21 .10 

05 8 5 

:o.5« 

ixa 

Exa 

06 1 1 

Nil 

I 

Kailhal 

:i 59 

05,93 

:i .65 

06.33 

21.61 

6 1 1 

N.i 

Sirs* 

19.91 

06.67 

20,44 

06.79 

19.81 

06.67 

Y«. 

Reading 

Compre- 

hemion 

ftiaiir 

14.69 

06.74 

16.99 

09.21 

IS.63 

07.91 

Yci 

Jiad 

IS.33 

06.32 

17.70 

07.01 

11.00 

06.79 

N o 

Kailhal 

17.23 

07.02 

17.54 

07.21 

17.31 

07.10 

No 

Sirea 

14.73 

03.16 

14.79 

06.14 

14.76 

06.02 

No 


Further comparing the performance of boys and girls on both the tests viz.. word 
meaning and reading comprehension shows that girts have scored better than boys in all the 
districts except in Jind where the boys had a slight edge. The differences were marginal and 
were not statistically significant except in Hissar and Sirsa where the girls scored significantly 
higher in reading comprehension and word meaning (Table 3.2.3). The data thus indicates 
that there seems lo be no bias towards either sex in language at the end of the primary level. 

Area wise Distribution of Scores 

The urban pupils of all the four districts scored higher than their counterparts of rural 
areas in both reading comprehension and word meaning. However, the differences are not 
so significant in case of word meaning except in jind. On the contrary in reading 
comprehension test the differences were found lobe statistically significant in all the sampled 
districts except Kailhal (Table 3.2.4). The findings must be interpreted keeping in mind that 
the rural schools were far more in number (120) than urban schools (23) in the sample. The 
teachers need to properly reorient so that pupils may be trained to understand meaning of 
what they memorise, to recognise factual details,- understand central idea and draw 
information about what they team. 


Table 3.2.4: Mean Achievement of Class V Students In Language (Loratioiiwisc) 


Lunpnp 

Area 

Din rid 

Rural 

t Urban 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mann 

SD 

Man 

SD 

Wont 

Meaning 

Hiswr 

10.41 

06.48 

20.57 

07.65 

N« 

Jind 

20.70 

06.10 

21.95 

06.06 

Yet 

KaithaJ 

21 JO 

06.06 

22.15 

06.30 

So 

Siren 

19.64 

07.00 

20.50 

05.06 

No 

mi 

His*ar 

15.22 

07.93 

17.23 

07.65 

Ye* 

Jind 

17.05 

06.16 

22.35 

07.78 

Yen 

Kailhnl 

17.34 

07,10 

17.57 

07.13 

No 

Sire* 

14.36 

05.84 

16.43 

06.48 

Ye* 





















































































































Mean Achievement of Class 5 Students 
in Language (Locationwise) 
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Caslcnisc Distribution of Scores 


Due lo a very few number of ST students the mean score of SC and ST were merged 
for al! the four sampled districts. The mean scores of sampled children of the Others category 
w ere higher than their counterparts SC/ST and OBC children with the exception of those in 
Kailhal and Jind in both word meaning and reading comprehension. District specific trends 
are discernible in case of SC/ST and OBC sampled children.For instance there were 
significant differences in scores between SC/ST and OBC in case of Hissar and Kailhal. In 
the district of Hissar the SC/ST scored significantly better than OBC on word meaning test. 
On reading comprehension the difference was marginal (Table 3.2.5). 


Tabic 3.2.5: Mean Achievement of Class V Students (Castewise) 


Language 

Area 

District 

SG5T 

OBC 

Others 

Significance 

Mian 

SD 

Mean 

S) 

Mean 

SD' 

SOS 

OBC 

SOST 

Others 

OBC- 

Olhers 

Wool 

Meaning 

Hissar 

19.33 

06.42 

18.49 

06.11 

20.22 

07.05 

Yes 

Ye 

Yes 

Jind 

20.15 

05 76 

21.33 

05.62 

21.01 

06.29 

Nd 

N> 

No 

Kailhal 

20.81 

05.94 

22.47 

06.29 

21.63 

06.07 

Ye 

N) 

No 

Sirsa 

19.45 

06.61 

19.41 

065? 

20.34 

06.77 

No 

N> 

N) 

Reading 

Compre¬ 

hension 

Hissar 

14.70 

07.21 

14.76 

06.56 

16.36 

08.59 

N> 

Ye 

No 

Jind 

17.55 

06.85 

19.13 

06.39 

17.84 

06.85 

No 

No 

No 

Kailhal 

17.12 

07.26 

17.60 

07.03 

17.41 

07.07 

No 

hb 

hb 

Sirsa 

14.05 

05.51 

15.12 

05.94 

15.13 

06.43 

No 

hb 

No 






















































































Sub-Content Analysis 


The subcon lent analysis of word meaning in the form of antonyms and synonyms 
shows that overall, children have performed better on antonyms than synonyms. In synonyms 
the highest performance was in Kaithal followed by Jind. The performance was similar in 
the districts of Hissar and Sirsa (Table 3.2.6). 


Table 3.2.6: Performance of Class V Language Test (Word Meaning) 



HISAR 

(n=593) 

JIND 

(n=694) 

KAITHAL 
(n=651) 

SIRSA 

(n=555) 

Language 

Variables 

Items 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Word Meaning 
Total (TOT1) 

40 

19.64 

20.92 

21.61 

19.81 

Word Meaning 

Antonyms 

(WMA) 

22 

10.92 

11.73 

11.94 

11 .09 

Word Meaning 

Synomyms 

(WMS) 

18 

8.72 

9.20 

9.68 

8.72 


Inter district comparison of performance in antonyms again shows that the performance 
of children from Kaithal stand out followed by Jind and Sirsa. The children from Hissar have 
the least mean achievement (Table 3.2.6). 

The subcontent analysis of reading comprehension shows inter district variations in 
performance on items involving reading comprehension in words sentences, factual details, 
inferences, title,'central idea, 
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Table 3.2.7 shows almost same mean performance in reading comprehension of 
meaning in words/sentences in Hissar,.Sirsa and Kaithal. The highest mean achievement is 
seen in Jind. 


Table 3.2.7: Performance of Class V Language Test (Reading Comprehension) 



HISAR 

(n=593) 

JIND 
. (n = 694) 

KAITHAL 

(n=65l) 

SIRSA 

(n=555) 

Language 

Variables 

a 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Reading 
Comprehension 
Total (TOT2) 

44 

15.63 

m 

17.38 

14.76 

Reading 

Comprehension of 
Meaning in 
Words/Senten¬ 
ces (RCM) 

5 

.0.88 

1.45 

0.98 

0.75 

Reading 
Comprehension 
Factual Detail 
(RCF) 

24 

10.33 

11.34 

11.69 

9.86 

Heading 
Comprehension 
of Inferences 
(RCI) 

13 

3.93 

4.68 

4.22 

3.70 

Reading 
Comprehension 
of Tille/Central 
Idea (RCC) 

2 

0.49 

0.53 

0.49 

0.46 


The mean achievement on the twenty four items involving reading comprehension 
of factual details was highest in Kaithal followed by Jind, Hissar and Sirsa where it was the 
lowest. 

In reading comprehension inferences the performance of children falls in the range 
of 36 per cent to 28 per cent, the highest in Jind followed by Kaithal, Hissar and Sirsa. 

In the two items involving reading comprehension of title/central idea performance 
is the same in Hissar and Kaithal. It is the highest in Jind and lowest in Sirsa. 





























Level of Achievement 

The achievement levels were defined as: 


1. Zero Level: Percentage of students achieving a score of zero. 

2. Not Achieving MIL: Percentage students scoring more than 
zero hut less than 40 per cent. 

3. Achieving MLL: Percentage students scoring between 40-60 
per cent. 

4. Approaching Mastery: Percentage students scoring between 
61-79 per cent. 

3. Mastery Lewi: Percentage students scoring 80 per cent 
anil above. 


The analysis of results on achievement test for levels of performance have revealed 
that a very small percentage of children fall in the zero level bracket in both word meaning 
and reading comprehension. In word meaning the percentage of students ranges from 0.4 
per cent in Jind to 2.3 per cent in Sirsa. In reading comprehension the range is between 0.3 
per cent in Jind to 3.50 per cent in Hissar. 













Genderwise Level of Achievement 


Comparing the performance ot boys and girls on achievement levels reveals that in 
both reading comprehension and word meaning more girls achieved mastery level than boys 
in all the districts. Theexceptionsare in word meaning in Kaithal and reading comprehension 
in Sirsa where the boys had a slight edge over the girls. A clear trend is discernible in reading 
comprehension and word meaning at the level of approaching mastery where the percentage 
of girls is higher than boys. No trend is however evident among girls and boys not achieving 
MLL (Table 3.2.8). 


Table 3.2.8: Percentage of Class V Students Achieving Different Levels of 
_ | _ Achievement in Language (Genderwise) _ 


Lan^ijc 

LlmJ 


LSssar 


- - 

Jind 

Kaillvd 

Sirsa 

Ann 

Bc^s 

Gets 

Tod 

Boys 

Girts 

Tort 

BtT)N 

Girts 

Tail 

Boys 

Girts 

Total 


Zoo Level 

0170 

0040 

0120 

B 

0030 

0040 

0060 

00.00 

00.50 

03.10 

01.80 

0230 


Not Adio- 
vi)gMLL 


2560 

2260 

1520 

19.00 

17.10 

1240 

II 10 

1210 

1620 

1500 

15 50 

Will 

Moun^j. 

Adding 

Ml. 

59% 

4tiio 

MAO 

5480 

57 It) 

V» It) 

57 St) 
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V> 21) 

(.320 
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(090 


A|i|>n vot¬ 
ing Ninety 
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ISO 
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02.00 
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02% 

00.90 

0250 
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U360 
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0340 

00% 

0370 
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03.10 
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0150 

0060 
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0030 

— - 

0030 
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0180 

0090 
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wig MLL 

0650 
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«) 211 
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Reading 
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Adievwtg 
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21.60 
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Ijicuiiamvise Level of Achievement 

Comparing the different levelsof achievement in rural and urban areas, it reveals that 
very few children in rural schools had failed to attempt even a single question correctly. In 
urban schools in Jind and Sirsa there was no such child. Again a very few number of students 
achieved mastery level on both components of the language test. Except in Hissar in all the 
other three districts more rural students could not achieve MLL status than their rural 
counterparts in word reading. In reading comprehension the same scene emerges in all the 
districts. In achieving mastery level, in both word meaning and reading comprehension there 
were more urban pupils as compared to their Tural counterparts in Hissar and Jind (Table 
3.2.9). 

Table 3.2.9: Percentage of Class V Students Achieving Different Levels of 

Achievement (Local Ion wise) 


Language Ana 

Level 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Wonl Morning 

ZeroLcvd 

01.30 

00.80 

0050 

E3 

00.60 

00.00 

02.90 

00.00 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MU. 

22.40 

24.20 

17.70 

14.50 

12.40 

11.10 

15.70 

14.70 

Achieving 

Mil. 

56,40 

45.80 

55.80 

57.30 

57.50 

50.40 

59.40 

67.00 

Afliruich- ing 
Mastery 

18.00 

B 

24.60 




19.30 

16.50 

Achieving 

Mastery 

01.90 

06.70 

01.40 

B 

03.60 

02.60 

02.70 

01.80 

Rattling 

Compre¬ 

hension 

Zero level 

WOO 

oi.ro 

00.40 

00.00 

00.00 

00.90 

01.30 

00.90 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

61.70 

B 

49.80 

28.20 

54.70 

47.90 

67.50 

5 B .70 

Achieving 

MLL 

24.30 

25.00 

37-50 

24.00 

28.70 

- 

29.90 

24.90 

27.50 

Approach- ing 
Mastery 

07.40 

B 

12.10 

37.10 

12.90 

20.50 

B 

11.90 

Achieving 

Mastery 

02.50 

03.30 

00.20 

B 

3.7 

0.9 

00.00 

00.90 





























































































Casltwist Level of Achievement 

A dear district specific trend can be traced among the caste category of students. 
More OBCpupils in Hissarand Sirsa could not achieve MLL status in word meaning. In Jind 
and Kaithal there were more pupils from SC/ST category in the same situation. On the other 
hand in reading comprehension in all districts the more SC/ST pupils could not achieve the 
MLL status. Very few children could achieve mastery level in both word meaning and 
reading comprehension. No such children existed in the OBC category in Hissar and Sirsa 
in reading comprehension component. 


3.2.10: Percentage of Class V Students Achieving Different Levels of Learning in 

Language (Castewise) 


Language 

Area 

Level 

Hissir 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

SOS 

00c 

Ohas 

SCJS 

GBC 

Otters 

SOS 

OBC 

Others 

SCJS 

GBC 

Ohers 

Wonl 

Meaning 

Zero Level 

00.70 

00.80 


00.00 

00.90 

00.20 

00.00 

00.00 

00.90 

02.70 

02.20 

00.90 

Noi Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

a 

24.60 

ES 

19.80 

10.90 

_ 


15.40 


11.10 

15.70 

17.40 

14.20 

Achieving 

MLL 

54.60 

61.00 

31.20 

36.80 

1 


— 

58.00 

52.70 

56.90 

62.20 

63.00 

58.60 

Aft* 1 welling 

Miswy 

10,‘JO 

11.00 

21.20 

22.30 

m 

m 

24.70 

30.10 

28.30 

B 

16.70 

21.60 

Achieving 

Mastery 

01.40 

00.80 

01.30 

00.00 

00.10 

01.60 

01.00 

06.20 

m 

tn.7o 

00.70 

03.40 

Rending 

Compic- 

lenskw 

Zero Level 



04.60 

00.00 

00.00 

00.20 

oaoo 

00.00 

00.30 

E 

01.40 

00.90 

■ 

68.10 

6750 

54.00 

45.00 

m 

46.90 

58.00 

50.70 

52.50 

69.20 

m 

62.90 

Achieving 

MLL 

2IX) 

30.60 

27.30 

30.60 

38.20 

34.70 

24.10 

33.60 

20.20 

24.30 

24.60 

26.70 

Af^nwiiing 

Mastery 

m 

QB.70 


10.80 

19.10 

17.30 

13.00 

13.00 

15.50 


08.00 

09.10 



00.00 


02.70 

00.00 

00.80 

04.90 

U2 

00.60 

00.00 

00.00 

00.40 


Difficult Areas 

•Students encountered difficulty in answering inference items and items requiring gelling 
.it central idea or writing the title. 


































































































































Mean Achievement of Class 5 Students 

in Mathematics 



Hissar Jind Kaithal Sirsa 


Mathematical Achievement Test 


The Mathematical Achievement Test (MAT) was constituted by 40 items covering 12 
different content areas of mathematical ability. All the 12 content areas accounted to four 
fundamental operations, unitary method, time, weight and measures, decimals, fractions and 
geometry. Number of items representing to various content areas of MAT were not equal. 
Difficulty level of items was framed in accordance to Class IV curriculum of Mathematics. 
Content areawise number of items constituting the MAT is given in Table 3.2.11. 

* ■ * ■ Cw 

Table 3.2.11: Mathematics Test Profile 


Content Area 

Number of hems 

Addition 

2 

Subtraction 

2 

Addition + Subtraction 

2 

Multiplication 

3 

• 

Division 

4 

Unitary Method 

1 

Multiples 

6 

fractions 

6 

Decimal 

6 

Time 

3 

Weights and Measures 

3 

Geometry 

2 

Total 

40 


Gendemise Pupils Performance on MAT 

As revealed from Table 3.2.12, the average achievement of pupils of the four districts 
could range between 13.86 to 15.82, out of the total 40 points. The average achievement of pupils 
of Jind district was highest (15.82) followed by Kailhal (15.65). Hissar (15.26) and lowest in 
Sirsa ■ 13.86). This indicated that on an average pupils of all fourdistricis could not score more 
than 40 per cent. While the differences in achievement between Hissar. Jind and Kailhal were 
marginal, in Sirsa. the achievement was quite low (below 35%). 



















Class 5 Students Not Achieving MLL 
in Mathematics (Genderwise) 
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Class 5 Students Not Achieving MLL 
in Mathematics (Locationwise) 
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Table 3.2.12: Mean Achievement of Class V Students in Mathematics (Genderwise) 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Hissar 

14.97 

05.24 

15.67 

06.06 

15.26 

05.59 

Yes 

Jind 

16.12 

05.44 

15.54 

05.16 

15.82 

05.30 

No . 

Kailhal 

16.27 

05.78 

14.87 

OS.18 

15.65 

wm 1 

Yes 

Sirsa 

14.03 

04.77 

15.74 

05.01 

13.86 

04.91 

No 


It was quite interesting to note the gender differences on Mathematics Achievement 
Test. While girls scored higher than boys in two districts (Hissar and Sirsa) (he reverse was 
true for other two districts (Jind and Kailhal). The gender differences were found significant 
in Hissar and Kaithal indicating better performance among girls and boys respectively. In 
other two districts (Jind and Sirsa), of course gender differences were marked, but the mean 
differences were found insignificant statistically. However, it seems ciear that gender could 
become a significant variant of pupils performance in mathematics. 

A realise Ptrformance of MAT 

A look at the Table 3.2.13 confirmed that location of schools (rural and urban) influenced 
the mathematical achievement of sample pupils. While the pupils of urban areas of Hissar and 
Jind scored significantly higher than their counterparts of rural areas, the reverse was uic case 
in Kailhal. In Sirsa. no such remarkable difference was found out between rural and urban pupils. 
This area and district specific variations suggested that the factors those either facilitate or inhibit 
should be identified in order to reduce (he inequality existing between rural and urban pupils’ 
performance. 

Table 3.2.13: Mean Achievement of Class V Students in Mathematics (LocationwLsc) 


District 

V 

Rural. 

Urban 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Hissar 

15.18 

05.50 

15.58 

05.98 

Yes 

Jind 

15.55 

05.19 

17.05 

05.61 

Yes 

Kaithal 

15.91 

05.50 

14.47 

05.74 

Yes 

Sirsa 

13.86 

ra 

13.84 

04.26 

No 


X M 
































































Caslcwi.se Performance on At AT 


The Table 3.2.14 shows ihal SCVST pupils scored lower than OBC and other categories 
on MAT in all the lour districts. The pupils of others category performed significantly betterthan 
SC/ST in Hissar and in Kaithal whereas the OBCpupils did so in Hi&sarand Sirsa. Only in Hissar, 
the other category people significantly outperformed OBC pupils. In Jind, caste could not 
influence the performance of pupils significantly. Similarly, in Kaithal of course, caste 
differences were marked, indicating a higher score for other categories followed by OBC. The 
differences between SC/ST and OBC, and OBC and Others were not statistically'significant. In 
Sirsa, similarly, Othcrsdid not differed significantly from SC/STand OBC. A lower score among 
SC/ST pupils, however, suggested that, special attention should be paid towards theireducational 
development. 


Table 3.2.14: Mean Achievement of Class V Students In Mathematics (Castewise) 


District 

sc/sr 

OBC 

Others 

Significance 

Main 

N) 

Main 

SD 

Main 

|| 

SC7ST- 

OI1C 

SC/ST- 

Otlwrs 

one- 

Otitis 

Hisstr 

13.77 

05.59 

14.50 

05.57 

16,19 

05.44 

Yes 

Y* 

Yt* 

Jind 

15.60 

05.55 

16.12 

05.54 

15.80 

05.19 

M» 

M) 

Mi 

Kaitlia! 

14.66 

04.83 

15.50 

05.66 

16.18 

gjgg 

Mi 

Yes 

Mi 

Sirsa 

13.15 

04.29 

14.57 

05.06 

14.00 

05.22 

Yes 

No 

Mi 


Gcndcnvise levels of achievement in Mathematics 

In reference to the level of achievement in mathematics, pupils of Sirsa lagged behind 
the pupils of other three districts. More than two third (71 %) of the sample pupils of Sirsa did 
not achieve MLL. In other three districts about 60 per cent of the sample pupils constituted the 
'No MLL' group. A negligible percentage of pupils showed performance at Zero level, in all 
the four districts. The percentage of pupils who achieve MLL ranged from about 25 per cent to 
35 percent indicating highest for Jind and lowest for Sirsa. Similarly, on ‘approaching mastery' 
the percentage of pupils of Sirsa was lowest (2.9%) followed by Jind6.60%), Kaithal (8.90%) 
and Hissar (9.10%). Like the ‘zero level’, the percentages of pupils who could achieve mastery 
in mathematics were also negligible (ranged from 0.0 to 0.4%). 





















































So far as gender differences was concerned among the pupils falling in 'No MLL’ level, 
the percentage of girls was higher than those of boys in Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa. This scenario 
changed with respect to higher levels of competency. In all the four districts, percentages of girl 
who achieved MLL and mastery were less than boys. It was also the case on approaching mastery 
in Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa, whereas in Hissar and percentage of boys approaching mastery was 
more than girls.fTable 3.2.15) 

Table 3.2.15: Percentage of Class V Students Achieving Different Levels or 
Achievement in Mathematics (Gendcnvise) 


Level 

Hisstr 

find 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Hoys 

Gills 

Total 

Boys 

Girts 

Tt<al 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

[toys 

Girls 

Total 

ZauLevd 


00.80 

00.50 

00.00 

00,00 

00.(X) 

00.50 

01.40 

00.90 

— 

00.00 

00.90 

00.05 

Not Achi¬ 
eving MLL 

B 

61.00 

62.70 

55.80 

59.60 

57.80 

56.40 

64.70 

60.10 

(0.70 

71.90 

71.00 

Achieving 

Mil. 

28.7 

26.10 

27.70 

36.70 

33.80 

35.20 

30.70 

28.30 

29.(0 

283*1 

223X1 

25.40 

A|^*u idl¬ 
ing Mastery 

07.10 

12.00 

09.10 

06.70 

06.60 

06.(0 

B 

05.20 


C0.90 

04.30 

02.90 

Adiiveing 

Miskay 

00.00 



(0.90 

00.00 

00.40 

. i 

(U..*0 

00.30 

00.50 

00.40 

00.00 

00.20 











































































iMcmionwisc levels of Achievement in Mathematics 

Area wise difference on Levels of achievement in mathematics indicated that percentage 
of urban pupils achieving zero level were higher in HisSar and Kaithal (0.80 to 4.30 respectively) 
than their rural counterparts. While Jind witnessed no pupil achieving zero level either in rural 
or urban Sirsa witnessed the same only in urban area. The percentageofpupils not achieving M LL 
were higher in rural area in the districts of Hissar, Jind and Sirsa whereas reverse was the case 
in Kaithal. Similarly with respect to achieving MLL (score between 17 to 24 96) of urban pupils 
of Hissar. Jind and Sirsa was higher than their rural counterparts. The reverse was true in Kaithal. 
On approaching mastery urban pupils was higher inH issar and Jind and lower in Kaithal and Sirsa. 
Interestingly, no urban pupils in Sirsa could achieve mastery in mathematics. Negligible 
percentage of pupils in both rural and urban areas of the other three districts achieved mastery. 
(Table 3-2-16) 

Table 3-2-16: Percentage of Class V Students Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievement in Mathematics (Local ion wise) 


Ixvel 

r 

Hissar 

Jind 

- 


Sirsa 

Rural 

Urhan 


Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Zero Level 

00.40 

00.80 

00.00 

00.00 

00.20 

04.30 

00.70 

00. (X) 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

63.80 

58.30 

59.50 

50.00 

59.20 

64.10 

71.30 

69.70 

Achieving 

MLL 

27.30 

29.20 

34.40 

38.70 

30.70 

24.80 

24.20 

30.30 

Approach ing 
Mastery 

08.50 

11.70 

06.00 

09.70 

09.60 

06.00 

03.60 

00.00 

Achieving 

Mastery 

00.00 

00.00 

00.20 

01.60 

00.40 

00.90 

00.20 

00.00 
























































Caste wise Levels of Achievement in Mathematics 

It was interesting to note that no caste group achieved zero level in Jind. In other three 
districts percentage of OBC pupils achieving zero level was highest followed by SC/ST and 
Others. The percentage of pupils not achieving MLL was highest for SC/ST in Hisar, Kaithal 
and Sirsa, whereas for others in Jind. The difference between the OBC and others, however was 
marginal in Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa on 'not achieving MLL'. Certain interesting features were 
marked under 'achieving MLL' level. The others category constituted higher percentage in Hissar 
and Kaithal followed by OBC whereas in Sirsa it was OBC (31.90) followed by Others (26.30) 
and in Jind it was SC/ST (36.90) followed by Others (34.90). Similarly, the percentage of pupils 
approaching mastery was highest among 'others' categories in Hissar, Kaithal and Sirsa (11.30%, 
10,50% and 4.70% respectively) followed by OBC (8.70%, 8.20% and 2.20% respectively) 
whereas OBC constituted highest percentage in Jind (10.90) followed by others (5.90). The 
percentage of SC/ST pupils, approaching mastery thus, constituted lowest percentage in all the 
four districts. The percentage of pupilsofeach caste category achieving mastery were negligible. 
In comparison to Jind, no SC/ST pupil in other three districts could achieve mastery. Similarly, 
no OBC pupil in Hissar. Jind and Kaithal and not 'others' category pupil in Hissar and Sirsa could 
achieve mastery in mathematics. (Table 3-2-17) 

Table 3-2-l7:Ptrcentngc of Class V Students Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievement in MnUiemnltcs (Cnstewisc) 


Level 

Hiviir 

Jind 

Kaithal 

a. j 

on 

ooc 

Olliers 

SC/ST 

OOC 

Othcts 

SC/ST 

CGC 

Otlus 

SC/ST 

OOC 

Others 

Zero Levd 

m 

00.80 

00.30 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.(0 

02.70 

00.30 

00:50 

00.70 

00.40 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

72.30 

65.10 

57.70 

5680 

54.50 

B 

H 

57.50 

55.10 

78.90 

64 JO 

68 JO 

Achieving 

MLL 

22.70 

25.40 

30.70 

36.90 

34.50 

34.90 

20.40 

31.50 

33.20 

19.50 

31.90 

26.30 

Approaching 

Misery 

04.70 

0B.7D 

11.30 

05.40 

10.90 

05.90 

06.20 

08.20 

10.50 

01.10 

02.20 

01.70 

Achieving 

MiUay 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

(U.90 

00.00 

00.40 

00.00 

00.00 

00.90 

00.00 

00.70 

00.00 










































































Achievement Level of Class 5 Students in 
Mathematics Not Achieving MLL(Castewise) 




Correlation Between Mathematics and Language 

A look at Table 3.2.18 revealed that mathematics and language performance of Class V 
students were positively related. This indicated that those who performed better in mathematics 
also did well in language tests. This was true for all districts. Both the dimensions of language 
test (word meaning and reading comprehension) were positively related. A significant positive 
correlation was also marked between mathematics and each area of word meaning and reading 
comprehension, except the reading comprehension of title/oentral idea (RCC). It seems that this 
particular area of RCC perhaps was not in accordance with the mental ability of Class V students. 

Table 3.2.38: Correlation Between Mathematics and Language of Class V Students 


Language Variables 

HISSAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRS A 

Word Meaning Total 
(TOTI) 

a 

0.25 

0.34 

0.17 

Word Meaning 
Antonyms (WMA) 

0.27 

0.24 

0.29 

0.13“ 

Word Meaning 
Synonyms (WMS) 

0.38 

0.18 

0.45 

0.3b 

Reading 

Comprehension Total 
(TOT2) 

0.55 

0.3X 

0 45 

<).3b 

Reading 

Comprehension of 
Meaning. In 
Words/Senicnces 
(RCM) 

0.22 

0.9“ 

0.15 

0.10“ 

Reading 

Comprehension of 
Factual Detail (KCF) 

0.55 

0.40 

0.43 

0.35 

Reading 

Comprehension of 
Inferences (RCI) 

0.47 

0.30 

0.39 

0.29 

Reading 

Comprehension of 
TiileCentr.il Idea 
(RCC. 

0.3 

0.1 

o.x 

0.7 
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Itemwise Performance of Class 5 Students 

Mathematics 



Scorc> ■ 


Content area : 

Itennvise profile 

Addition 

: 1,37 

Subtraction 

:20,26 

Addition + Subtraction 

:4,27 

Multiplication 

: 15.16.23 

Division 

: 8,9.35,38 

Unitary Method 

.12 

Multiples 

:7.10,11,28 29.39 

Decimals 

: 2,13,30,32,36,40 

Fractions 

: 9,17,22,31.33.34 

Time 

: 14,21,24 

Weights & Measures 

: 3,5,18 

Geometry 

: 6,25. 


Fig.28 


s *> 









































Uemwise Analysis 

The item analysis of the 40 items in ihe mathematics Class V test shows the variation in 
performance in the different mathematical operations. 18 i terns were answered correctly by about 
40 percent students. In item number 1,2,4, 8,10, .10 and 40 the students have performed much 
better as compared to other items. Hie most difficult areas were multiplication with zero, 
conversion of weights and measures and solving problems with descriptive statement. 

Anas of Difficulty in Mathematics 

The items which were done correctly by less than 40 per cent children fall in the following 
areas: * * 


Addition and Subtraction in the same item in statement form. 

Multiplication involving zero as one number 

Conversion of measures and weights, including volume. 

Fractions (all the six items were done correctly by less than 
JO per cent children). 

Addition of standard hours. 

Finding place value of fractions in monitors involving decimals. 
Problems involving LCM. 

Items involving application of mathematical concept to problems 
relating to life. 
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SECTION III 


Class 'll Students Characteristics and Achievement 

Id all there were 2642 students in the four districts who were administered the Class 
11 tests. These students were selected randomly in classes having more than 20 students. The 
tests (mathematics and language) were administered orally. The responses were noted down 
by the investigators in the coding sheet. 

Gehderwise, Location wise and Caste wise Distribution 

Table 3.3.1 below indicates that except in the district of Hissar, the girl students 
outnumbered the boys in all other districts and the overall'percentagfe of girls in the Class 
II sample students was 54.9 per cent. The Table further indicates that more than 78-84 per 
cent of the sampled students were from rural areas and 53.70 per cent belonged to Others 
group castes. In the districts of Hissar and Sirsa the number of SC/ST students was 
comparatively higher than that in other two districts. 


Table 3.3.1: Distribution of Class II Sample 


Districts 

Boys 

Girls 

Rural 

Urban 

SC/ST 

Others 

Hissar 

335 

(53.90) 

286 

(46.10) 

488 

(78.60) 

133 

(21.40) 

278 

(44.80) 

343 

(55.20) 

Jind 

253 

(45.80) 

299 

(54.20) 

466 

(84.40) 

86 

(15.60) 

165 

(29.90) 

387 

(70.10) 

Kaithal 

294 

(44.20) 

KppBj 

566 

(85.10) 

99 

(14.90) 

199 

(29.90) 

466 

(70.10) 

Sirsa 

214 

(36.10) 

379 

(63.90) 

493 

(83.10) 

100 

(16.90) 

275 

(46.40) 

is 


Preschool Experience 

It can be clearly seen from Table 3.3.2 below that the percentage of Class H'siudenls 
with preschool experience is fairly low in all the districts, as in none of the districts the 
number of such students exceed 15 per cent and in Kaithal it was reported a mere 6.5 per 
cent. 

Table 3.3.2: Percentage of Class II Students Having Preschool Experience 


Hissar 

Jind 

K^ith- 

Sirsa 

11.20 

06.50 

13.70 

14.80 


91 



































The percentage of class repeaters was found to be was the ma> -n percentage 
of ('lass II repeaters was only 12.5 percentin the di strict o t jiissar. Thisi> mbly because 
of the non detention policy being incorrectlly practiced. 


Table 3.3.3: Percentage of Class II Students Who Repeated - v»es 


HeKT 

Jrd 


Sira 

c 

1250 

11.40 

0BJ0 

(9.60 


Age Distribution 

In all the districts the majority of students were in the age group of 
good number of students were overaged also, i.e, the age of such student 
is a possibility that about SO per cent of these students were the class repe.i 
could be the late ad miners to the school. The percentage of underaged 
students ranged from 4.0 per cent in Hissar to 10.6 per cent in Jind. 


.ears. Fairly 
9 + . There 
and the rest 
>w 6 years) 


Table 3.3.4: Agcwise Distribution of Class II Students 


Age in 
years 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Below 6 . 

04.90 

06.70 

10.60 

07.10 

7 

4.1.40 

43.40 

50.20 

39.40 

8 

33.50 

33.60 

26.60 

35.90 

9 

11.50 

11.10 

09.50 

14.10 

10 

03.70 

02.90 

02.60 

02.90 

11 

01.60 

01.60 

00.30 

00.70 

12 and 
above 

01.30 

00.70 

00.40 

00.00 


Achievement 

The quality of teaching and learning in the early years of child's schooling set the 
foundation for the future years. In order to assess the achieve m e n t level of students in 
mathematics and language simple oral tests were administered in the month of November, 
1993. These tests aimed at judging the level of attainments in the first class. 


The test which was administered toClass II students in languageconsisi; of 10 items 
each on letter reading and word reading. Table 3.3.5 shows the content of the language test. 
The term simple letters used in the table are the letters without any matra. 





Table 3.3.5: Class II Language Test Profile 


Area 

Type of Letter 

Items 

- 

Simple letters 

9 

Letter Reading 

Sanyukt(Comp!ex)letters 

1 


Total 

10 

• 

1. Word beginning and 
ending without MATRA 

2 

■ 

2. Word beginning 

without MATRA and 
ending with MATRA 

1 

Word Reading 

3. Word begining letter 
MATRA iind ending 
without Matra 

6 


4. Word beginning with 
MATRA and ending letter 
MATRA 

I 


Total 

10 


The performance of Class II children in language test on letter and word reading items 
shows that about 50 per cent have been correctly attempted. There is no marked difference 
in performance in the four districts. 
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Achievement Level of Class 2 in Language 

(Genderwise) 


r 



o o o c 

«n —. w w 


Zero Level Not Achieving MLL 

IH Bovs Girls 

















Mean scores in letter reading in both boys and girls was almost identical in all the 
districts except in Kailhal where boys scored comparatively less marks. The table clearly 
indicates that reading words was found more difficult than reading letters as in none of the 
districts the students could read more than 50 per cent words except in the case of the boys 
in Jind. Only in he district of Kaithal mean score of girl students was slightly higher than 
that of boys. Sirsa reported the lowest mean achievement scores in word m e aning among both 
boys and girls. Statistically the mean achievement was not significant except for letter reading 
and word meaning in Jind 


Table 3.3.6: Mean Achievement of Class II Students In Language (Genderwise) 


Language 

Area 

District 

Boys 

Girls 

• 

Total 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

— 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

El 

Letter 

Reading 

Hissar 

06.27 

03.33 

a 

03.47 

06.23 

- 

03.40 

No 

Jind 

06.91 

03.31 

06.04 

03.64 

.06.43- 

03.52 

Yes 

Kailhal 

05.84 

03.74 

06.37 

03.48 

06.14 

03.60 

No 

Sirsa 

06.60 

03.16 

06.20 

03.43 

06.35 

03.34 

No 

Word 

Reading 

Hissar 

04.48 

03.95 


03.86 

04.39 

03.92 

No 

Jind 

05.08 

04.06 

04.28 

04.11 

04.63 

04.10 

Yes 

Kaithal 

04.43 

04.22 

04.59 

■ 

04.52 

04.08 

No 

Sirsa 

03.99 

03.72 

03.75 

03.87 

03.84 


No 
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In letter reading there was not much difference in the performance of urban and rural 
students, although except in the district of Jind the urban students scored better than their 
rural counterparts. Urban students of Hissar reported the highest mean achievement score. 

In case of word meaning the mean score was in favour of urban students in Hissar 
and Sirsa whereas it favoured rural students in other two districts. The performance in word 
reading was reported lowest from (he urban students of Jind closely followed by the rural 
students of Sirsa. Statistically the mean achievement was not significant for Kaithal and Sirsa 
in letter reading and Kaithal in word reading 

Table 3.3.7: Mean Achievement of Class II Students in Language (Locationwise) 


Language 

Area 

Dialrict 

Rural 

U rhan' 

im 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

tellur 

Reading 

Hiisir 

ran 

01 5 7 

07 47 

02.27 

\ Ck 

Jind 

06.62 

03.37 

05.33 

04.12 

Yea 

Kailhal 

ran 

03.66 

06.52 

03.26 

No 

Siraa 

06.24 

03.34 

06.BS 

03.29 

No 

Wnnl 

Reading 

Hilaar 

04.07 

03.91 

05.51 

03.75 

Yea 

Jind' 

04.12 

04.01 

03.51 

04.12 

Yea 

Kailhal 

04,55 

04. 1 i 

04.33 

03.92 

No 

Siraa 

02.59 

03,74 

05 07 

0 3.9.1 

Yea 


Tulile 3.3.8: Menu Achievement of Class II Students In Language (Caslewise) 


Language 

Area 

District 

SC/ST 

Olliers 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Letter 

Reading 

Hissar 

06.30 

03.33 

06.17 

03.46 

No 

Jind 

05.86 

03.77 

06.67 

03.38 

Yes 

Kailhal 

05.67 

03.83 

06.34 

03.49 

Yes 

Sirsa 

06 29 

03.33 

£ 

03.34 

No 

Word 

Reading 

Hissar 

04. OK 

03.78 

04 65 

KGS 

No 

Jind 

04.17 

04.19 

04.83 

04.06 

No 

Kaithal 

04.02 

04.13 

04.73 

04.06 

No 

Sirsa 

03.56 

03.70 

04.08 

ISO 

No 


No major significance in the mean achievement was noticed among different caste 
group students, although the category of students belonging to the 'others' group performed 
slightly better than students belonging to SC/ST group in both letter reading and word 
reading. The only exception being Hissar where mean scores of SC/ST students was higher 
in letter reading test. 
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Word Reading - Content Area Analysis 

In order lo assess the competencies according 10 the nature of content of items given 
in the ten word reading items a detailed analysis was undertaken. 


Table 3.3.9: Language Ted: Content Analysis 



AREA 

ITEMS 

A 

Letter Reading 



1. Simple letter 


B. 

Word Reading 



1. Word begining and ending with 
letters without 'Matra* 

2 items 


2. Words begining with letter 
with' matra* ending with letter 
with matra. 

1 item 


3. Word begining with "matra" 
and ending with letter without 
•Matra' 

6 items 


4, Word Begining with "matra" 
and ending with matra 

1 items 
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Table 3.3.10: Mean Achievement of Class II Students on Words llcgiuing and 
Finding with Letters without Matr.i 


District 


D 

G 

R 

U 

SC/ST 

Others 

Hissar 

Mean 

04.48 

04.29 

04.07 

05.58 

04.08 

04.65 

SD 

03.95 

03.88 

03.90 

03.75 

03.78 

04.02 

i :^a 

Mean 

05.08 

04.28 

04 82 

03.58 

04.17 

04.83 

Jino 

SD 

04.06 

04.11 

04 08 

04.12 

04.19 

04.06 

Kailhal 

Mean 

04 43 

04.59 

04.55 

04 32 

04.02 

04.72 

SD 

04 22 

03 98 

04 1 1 

03 92 

04 11 

n.j r c . 

Sirsa 

Mean 

03.99 

03.74 

03.58 

05.07 

03.55 

04 07 

SD 

03.72 

03.87 

03.74 

03.95 

03.70 

03 90 


The Table 3.3.10 above shows that the performance in the two words starting and 
ending with simple letters boys performed better than girls in all the districts except in 
Kailhal. The children in urban areas of Hissar and Sirsa have performed better than their 
counterparts in the rural areas. The reverse trend is seen in Jind and Kailhal. Children 
belonging to SC7ST have scored lower than others in all the districts. 


Table 3.3.11: Mean Achievement of Class II Students oil Words Ik-gining with 

Letter und Ending with Mulra 


District 


B 

G 

R 

U 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

Hissar 

Mean 

00.43 

00 38 


UO 53 


00.42 

00 41 

SD 

00.50 

00 49 

00 49 

00 50 

00 49 

00.49 

00.49 


Mean 

00.54 

00.44 

00,50 

00.37 

00 44 

00.51 

00.48 

Jind 

SD 

00.50 

00.50 


00.49 

00 50 

00.50 

00 so 


Mean 

00.41 

00.39 

00.38 

00.50 

00.36 

00.43 

00.40 

Nall lull 

— 

00.49 

00.49 

00,49 

00.50 

00 48 

00.50 

00 49 


Mean 

00.45 

00.45 

00.46 

00 40 

00 43 

00.46 

00 45 

jirsa 

SD 

00 50 

00 50 

00 50 

00 49 

00 so 

00 50 

00 50 
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In case of the performance of children on the words starting and ending with a maira, 
boys and girls have shown an exactly similar performance in Kaithal, whereas boys have 
scored over the girls in Hissar, Jind and Sirsa. The rural sample has done belter than urban 
in Jind and Kaithal. However, this is not the case in Hissar and Sirsa. Here the urban sample 
has done better than the rural. The SC/ST have performed lower than others in all the 
districts. 


Table 3.3.12: Mean Achievement of Class 11 Students on Word Beginning with 


District 


B 

G 

R 

U 

SC/ST 

Others 

Total 

Hissar 

Mean 

04.48 

04.29 

04.07 

05.57 

ESI 

mm 

04.39 

SD 

03.95 

03.il 

03.90 

03.75 

03.71 

04.02 

03.92 

Jind 

Mean 

05 tig 

04.28 

04.11 

03.58 

04.17. 

04.83 

04.63 

SD 

04.06 

04.11 

04.07 

04.12 

04.19 

04.06 

04.10 

1 

Kaithal 

Mean 

04.43 

04.59 

04.55 

04.33 

04.02 

04.72 

04.51 

SD 

04.42 

03.98 

04.11 

03.92 

04.11 

04.06 

04.08 

Sirsa 

Mean 

02.14 

02.04 

01,92 

02.81 

01.88 

02.24 

02.07 

SD 

02 JO 

02.37 

02.28 

02.53 

02.29 

02 38 

02 35 


Rir the six items starting with inatra and ending with simple letter boys have done 
bettor than girls in the districts of Hissar, Jind and Sirsa. The total performance of the six 
words shows a similar performance in the districts of Hissar, Jind and Kaithal. The 
performance is lower in the district of Sirsa. In Kaithal girl* have done slightly better. When 
comparing the performance of rural and urban children it is evident that rural children have 
done better in Jind and Kaithal. The urban children have performed better than rural children 
in Hissar and Sirsa. The SC/ST children have done lower than the other children in all the 
districts. 


Table 3-3-13: Mean Achievement of Class II Students on Words Beginlng with 

Matra and Ending With Maira 


bhllicl 


It 


K 

11 

StVST 

'(tiliers 

Total 

1 lissar 

Mean 

00.44 

00 3H 

00. Jg 

00.53 

00.42 

00.40 

(XI 4| 

SD 

I SI 

00.49 

00.49 

00.50 

00.50 - 

00.49 

00.49 

Jiml 

Mean 

00.44 

0031 

00 36 

00.38 


00.38 

00 37 

SD 

00.5Q 

wmm 

mrm 

00.49 

wrrnm 

00.49 

00.4H 

Kmihal 

Mean 

00 44 

00.41 

00 43 

00.40 

00,38 

00.44 

0042 

SD 

00.50 

(XI 49 

00 50 

00.49 

(X) 49 

00.50 

(XlStl 

Sirsa 

Mean 

00 44 

(Ml 32 

00 35 

DO 47 

-00.33 

(X) 40 

(X) 37 

SD 

(Hi 5o 

(Ml 47 

(XI 4X 

no So 

Ul 47 

(XI 49 

(KI.4K 
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Itemwise Performance of Class 2 students 
in Language - Letter Reading 



Fig. 34 


Itemwise Performance of Class 2 Students 
in Language - Word Reading 



Fig. 35 


















In the three words starling and ending with matra the total performance is same in 
the districts of Jind and Sirsa. It is however lower than Hissarand Kaithal, where also there 
is a marginal difference. The boys have done better than girls in all the districts. Comparing 
the performance of rural and urban sample the performance in Kaithal district is higher in 
rural sample. However, in Hissar, Jind and Sirs 2 the urban samples performance is better. 
The SC/ST have performed lower in all the four districts. 

I tern wise Analysis 

A. Later Reading 

The item analysis of the ton letters responded orally help to point, out four items in 
which less than 40 per cent students gave correct responses. 

R. Ward Reading 

The item analysis of the ten words shows that words begining and ending with mnira 
|Htse a siiecilic problem. 

The areas of difficulty in literacy were: 


1. Letter n i? and all 

2. (a) Words begining with maira 

(h) Words begining nnd ending with matra 





Although the gcndcrwisc mean nchievemcnt.score, as reported earlier could be called 
as satisfactory performance blit still a sizable number of pupils could not read even a single 
letter. In all districts except Kaithal there were more girl students in this category than boys. 
The maximum (40%) reported from Sirsa. Apart from these 18 to 23 per cent could not 
achieve MLL in letter reading. The percentage of students who had achieved mastery level 
ranged from 18.7 per cent in Sirsa to 30.2 per cent in Jind. 

In comparison to the letter reading less percentage of students scored zero in word 
reading test. Surprisingly percentage of students who achieved masterly level in word 
meaning were more than those achieving in letter reading, with boys of Jind topping this list. 


Table 3.3.14: Percentage of Class II Students Achieving Different Levies of 
Achievement in Language (Locationwise) 




Ktir 

— 

Jiil 

~ “ 

Krtd 

Sra 

Area 

LCMJ 

Hys 


Ted 

Beys 

Gris 

Tori 

Beys 

Cafe 

Ted 

Beys 

Gris 

Tod 


ZcroLevd 

20JO 

3330 

3110 

2650 

3690 

3230 

3640 

3230 

3410 

31.80 

40.10 

37.10 


Net Adiorg 
ML 

Z»J0 

I9H) 

B 

19.7) 

1780 

I860 

1730 

1850 

1790 

2570 

2140 

2290 

lili't 

Koibu 

Adicsiy 

ML 

■ 

IDS) 

1000 

OK HO 

067) 

07 X) 

0630 

i 140 

twin 

0B 40 

OR 40 

(K40 


Apprndiry 

MtJoy 

11.90 

14.00 

1290 

09.90 

1210 

II10 

1090 

1140 

112) 

1640 

1080 

1280 


Adicwy 

Ntefcjy 

26.00 

227) 

2450 

35.00 

2640 

B 

fl 

2630 

27.7) 

17JB0 

19 JO 

187) 


ZeoLftd 

1400 

1640 

1510 

1220 

167) 


1980 

1480 

17.00 

1030 

15.80 

1380 


NotAdiiMig 

NIL 

II CD 

1120 

11.40 

09.90 

1630 

13.40 

15.00 

_ 

1280 

1380 

I1.7D 

1000 

10.60 

Wbd 

Rating 

Adin-ty 

ML 

13.7) 

10.80 

1240 

0750 

0930 

0840 

■ 

09.10 

0730 

1Q70 

1240 

1180 


Approach ly 
Maaery 

26.60 

2830 

27.40 

21.10 

17.80 

1930 

HS 

2030 

2050 

3180 

2850 

297) 


Adic^vy 

\tNUV 

340) 

>». 



4020 

4430 

3970 



■ 

3330 

3410 
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Table 3.3.15: Percentage of Class II Students Achieving Different-Levels of 
Achievement in Language (Locationwise) 


Language 

Area 

Level 

1 fesar 

find 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

_ 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Letter 

Reading 

Zoo Lewd 

18.40 

03.00 

BO 

tTPl 

BO 

0930 

14.40 

11.00 

Not Achieving 
ML 

1170 

06.80 

1450 

07.10 

13.30 

1630 

10.80 

10.00 

Achieving 

ML 

1200 

10.50 

08.50 

B 

07.30 

07.00 

12.60 

08.00 

L 

Approaching 

Maaery 

24.00 

39.80 

20.10 


1930 

25.60 

3020 

27.00 

Achieving 

Mastery 


39.80 

45.10 

39,40 

B 

41.90 

3200 

44.00 

W«d 

Rending 

Zero Level 

35.50 

15.00 

29.70 

4750 

34.10 

3370 

m 

26.00 

Not Achieving 
ML 

2070 

2480 

19.10 

1620 

17.40 

20.90 

23 70 

1900 

Adiicving 

ML 

1000 

09.80 

08.00 

B 

0920 

08.10 

08.30 

0900 

Approadiing 

Misery 

11.90 

16.50 

1200 

06.10 

B 

15.10 

1220 

1600 

Achieving 

Misery 

21.90 

33.80 

31.30 

2420 

28.80 

2210 

16l40 

30.00 


In all the districts except Jind the percentage of students who could not read even a 
single letter were more in rural areas. The maximum percentage (31.3%) of students scoring 
.zero were reported from urban areas of Jind. A sizable number of pupils achieved mastery 
in letter reading, with urban areas reported higher percentage of such students, except in the 
district of Jind. 

Rural areas of all the districts except Jind reported a large percentage of students who 
had scored zero in word reading. While in the district of Jind 41.4 per cent of the urban 
students were unable to read even a single word. In Hissar and Sirsa more urban students 
achieved masterly level than their rural counterparts whereas it was opposite in the case of 
Jind and Kaithal. 
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Table 3.3.16: Percentage or Class 11 Students.Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievement on Language (Castewise) 


Langauge 

Level 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

Area 

SC/S 

Others 

SC/S 

Others 

SC/S 

Others 

SC/S 

Others 


Zero Level 

14.70 

15.50 

20.10 

12.40 

23 60 

14.20 

14.20 

13.50 


Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

10.40 

12.20 

16.10 

12.20 

12.10 

14.50 

10.50 

10.70 

Letter 

Heading 

Achieving 

MLL 

II 90 

12.80 

08.00 

08 60 

09 10 

06 so 

13 80 

10 10 

Approach¬ 
ing Mastery 

30.20 

25.10 

14.10 

21.50 

15.80 

22.50 

28 00 

31.10 


Achieving 

Mastery 

32.70 

34.40 

41.70 

45.30 

39.40 

42.40 

33.50 

34.60 


Zero Level 

31.30 

30.90 

39.20 

29 40 

41 80 

30.70 

39.30 

35.20 


Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

24 80 

19.00 

17.60 

19 10 

14 50 

19 40 

23.30 

22 60 

Word 

Reading 

Achieving 

MLL 

10.40 

09.60 

07.00 

07 90 

10 30 

08.50 

08.70 

08 20 

Approach¬ 
ing Mastery 

12.00 

12.80 

08.50 

12.20 

09.70 

11.90 

12.70 

12.90 


Achieving 

Mastery 


27.70 

27.60 

31.30 

23.60 


16.00 

21 10 


The eastewise data indicates that other category pupils faired well than the SC/ST 
students at almost all levels of achievement in both letter reading and word reading. The data 
also reveals that irrespective of caste more students achieved mastery level in letter reading 
than in word reading. 












































































Tabic 3.3.17: Mathematics Test Profile 


Area 

Type of numbers 

Items 

Small and Large 
Numbers 

1. Pairs of one digit 
numbers 

1 

2, Pairs of two digit 
numbers 

4 

3 Pairs of two digit and 
one digit numbers 

1 

Addition 

1 Addition of two one digit 
numbers 

- 

2 

2 Addition of one digit 
number to zero 

i 

3 Addition of zero to one 
digit number 

i 

Subtraction 

1 Involving two one digit 
numbers 

3 

2. Involving same one digit 
numbers 

1 

Total 

14 


The numeracy lest consisted of 14 items, out of which six were on number recognition 
and four each on addition and subtraction. 
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Table 3.3.18: Mean Achievement of Class II Students in Mathematics (Genderwise) 


Area 

District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Number 

Recogni¬ 

tion 

Hissai 

04.07 

01.82 

03.63 

01 92 

03 87 

01.88 

Yes 

Jind 

02.02 

01 00 

01.83 

01 00 

01.91 

01.00 

No 

Kailhal 

B 

01.80 

03.89 

01 72 

03 94 

01.76 

No 

Sirsa 

03.92 

01,70 

03.39 

01 96 

03 58 

01.88 

No 

Addition 

and 

Subtract¬ 

ion 

llissar 

OJ.8S 

03.19 

04 31 

03 14 

04 10 

03 17 

D 

Jind 

04.13 

03.23 

03.16 

03 08 

03 59 

03 18 

No 

Kailhal 

04,46 

03.18 

04.08 

03 15 

04.27 

03 17 

No 

Sirsa 

01.99 

01.70 

01.54 

01.62 

01.70 

01.66 

No 


The Table 3.3.18 clearly indicates that there is insignificant difference in the mean 
achievement of boys and girls in the mathematics test. In number recognition the average 
marks scored by the students was above 30 per cent in all the districts except Jind which 
reported an average score 2 out of 6 and 1 out of 6 in boys and girls, respectively. 

In addition and subtraction the mean achievement score in Sirsa was very low (1 out 
of 8) among both boy and girl students whereas in other districts the average was 3-4. 
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Achievement Level of Class 2 in 
Addition & Subtraction (Genderwise) 



Hiiaar Jind KaiOial Sira. Hiaa.r Jind Kaithsl Sira 

Zero Level Not Achieving MLL 

HH Boys ESS Girls 


































The Class 11 students performed boner in number recognition tost Ilian in addition and 
subtraction, as the percentage of students who scored zero was very low in number 
recognition test but more students achieved mastery in addition and subtraction lest. More 
boys achieved mastery level than the girls students in both the tests. 


Table 3.3.21; Percentage of Class II Students Achieving Different Levels of 


Achievement in Mathematics (CendcrwLse) 


Ana 

Lad 

Hissir 

iini 

Kaithil 

Sirsi 

Bovs 

Gris 

Toed 

Dns 

Gris 

Total 

Buis 

Girls 



Girls 

Total 

Numhr 

Ktuyjits- 

nlnii 

Zero Level 

06 00 

0X.70 

07.20 

07.10 

tW.70 

OX W) 

06 70 

(Jf>.70 

06 70 

04 20 

11.30 

oxxo 

Not Adue¬ 
vs igMLL 

If), to 

21 on 

IX.40 

1X.40 

22 *X) 

20‘X) 

1.3 (X) 

II.XO 

12.30 

16.HQ 

20.30 

1*110 

Adncving 

MIL 

2X It) 

31 .MI 

2*4 fit) 

2030 

1230 

>| HI 

37 20 

42 XO 

40 (XI 

■ 

34 3D 

,14(41 

Alimodi- n<g 
Misery 

2000 

In xu 

1X50 



1310 

1540 

If. 20 

15 SO 

IX 7l) 

14 XII 

D 

Adneving 

Maiury 

2*>‘X) 

2200 

20.20 

34.40 

2020 

2b 50 

2X.I0 

22.60 

15 20 

22 40 

I*l3(i 

2(140 

Addition 

ail 

Subtrac¬ 

tion 

Zero Lad 

24 JO 

2X30 

2*20 

26.50 

36 10 

31 ‘X) 

23.70 

26 30 

25.(X> 

2*4.00 

41 70 

3710 

Not Adiie- 
singMLL 

I5.W> 

tom 

17*0 

16,30 



1300 

16 20 

14 70 

22.40 


21 20 

Adiicving 

MIL 

12X0 

11.50 

12.20 

15.00 



H 

16.50 

16.10 

I5.‘J0 

I3 2U 

14 20 

Approach- ing 
Maslov 

13.40 

08,70 

11.30 

B 

00.70 

0920 

10.30 

00.40 

00.80 

07.50 

0550 

0620 


3340 

31. X 

32.70 

33.70 

2020 

2620 

3760 

31.60 

34,80 

1520 

1900 

■ 







































































































































Fig. 3 7 




































■ The Class II students performed heller in number recognition lest than in addition and 
subtraction, as the percentage ol students who scored zero was very low in number 
recognition lest but more students achieved mastery in addition and subtraction test. More 
boys achieved mastery level than the girls students in both the tests. 


Table 3.3.21: Percentage of Class II Students Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievement in Mai hematics (Genderwise) 


Aron 

Usd 

Hissar 

Jdd 

Kaithal - 

mm 

Das 

Oris 

T«al 

Buss 

Gris 

Tail 

Das 

Gris 

Total 

Has 

Girls 

Tail 

Niudcr 

Rtuyjiis- 

.11101 

Zero Usd 

06(1) 

0X.70 

07.20 

07.10 

09.70 

(IX. 60 

06 70 

06.70 

0670 

04.20 

11.30 

OX XU 

Not Adiie- 
vingMLL ■ 

1610 

2100 

1X40 

1X40 

22.90 

20 90 

13 00 

II.W 

1230 

16.80 

2030 

t9|0 

Achieving 

MIL 

2K 10 

B 

2*160 

1 

2>) 30 

32 30 

5l(il 

37 20 

42 XO 

40(K) 

37.00 

34 3<l 

35 «) 

Appnudi- Mg 
Matfcrv 

it)1*1 

16X0 

IX so 

III'*) 

14X0 

13 in 

1 ' 40 

16 20 

15X0 

1X70 

14X0 

In 2'» 

1 

Aducving 

Maday 

29 90 

22 (X) 

26.20 

3440 

20.20 

26.50 

2X.I0 

2260 

15 20 

2240 

10.30 

20 40 

AiillUm 

ad 

Subarac- 

ban 

ZcmLiMi 

2450 

2X30 

2620 

26.50 

36.10 

31 ‘JO 

13.70 

26.30 

25 00 

29.00 

41.70 

37.10 

, V 1 

BS3QI 

15X0 

I960 

I7.MI 

16 30 

B 

l‘» 10 

13.00 

1620 

1470 

' 

22.40 

20 60 

21 20 

Aducving 

MLL 

12X0 

11.50 

1220 

15.00 

B 

1370 

■ 

16.50 

16.10 

15,510 

1320 

1420 

Approach-mg 
Mastay 

13.40 

B 

1 


09.70 

■ 

10.30 

09,40 

09JO 



06.20 

• 

Achieving 

Masay 

3340 


32.70 

33.70 

2020 

2620 

37.60 

(Q 

34 JO 

2520 

1900 

2120 



































































































































Areas of Difficulty in Numeracy 

The Class II sludenls encountered specific problems in numeracy which arc as 
follows. 

1. Identification of level number in a double digit numbers 

2. Adding zero to a numbr and adding a number to zero 

3 Subtraction of the same number from itself 

4. The concept of zero 
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The Class II students encountered specific problems in numeracy which are as 
follows. 

I Identification of level number in a double digit numbers 

2. Adding zero to a numbr and adding a number to zero 

3. Subtraction of the same number from itself 

4. The concept of zero 
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SECTION IV 


The Dropouts 

During the research the field investigators were able to meet 329 dropouts which is 
about half of the targeted number the study intended to cover. These dropouts were 
interviewed in all the four sampled districts. The identification posed to be a difficult task 
as it was evident right from the pilot testing stage of the study that schools did not monitor 
dropouts and were thus unable to provide much useful information. The investigators faced 
an uphill usk in identifying the dropouts *s often they were not available at the given 
addresses. This was because either they were away at work all day or were no longer staying 
there. 

Genderwise Distribution 

Gender distribution in the sample of dropouts confirms that more girl dropout at the 
primary school stage than boys. (Table 3.4.1). However, the enrolment shows more girls 
are in classes one and two in all the districts except Sirsa. The number gradually decreases 
in the subsequent primary classes. The classwise repetition'emerged as one of the most 
important factors for student dropouts from schools (Tables 3.4:14 and 3.4.13) 

Table 3.4.1: Percentage Distribution of Dropouts (Genderwise) 


District 

Hoys 

Girls 

Itissar 

43.7 

56 3 

JiihI 

30.0 

69 7 

Kailhal 

35.7 

64 3 

Sirsa 

40.6 

59.4 


Areawisc Distribution 


When looking at areawisc distribution of dropouts, it is scon that more students from 
rural schools dropped out than from urban schools. This should however be considered with 
caution because it is more difficult to trace dropout students in urban areas than in villages. 

Table 3.4.2: Percentage Distribution of Dropouts (Localionwisc) 


District 

Rural 

Urban 

Hissar 

76.5 

23 5 

Jind 

95.5 

8E9I 

Kailhal 

85 7 

14 3 

Sirsa 

OK 7 
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Fig. 38 


Percentage Distribution of Dropouts 
(Locationwise) 
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Percentage Distribution of Dropouts 

(Castewise) 
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Agewise Distribution of Sampled Dropouts 
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Cast c wise Distribution 


The (lro|>oM( children were asked about their' caste during the interview by. 
investigators. The intention was to see it'the effect ol their disadvantageous status in the 
society was fell on their education. This analysis shows that more students belonging to SC 
drop|>ed out in Kailhal and Sirsa as compared to the ST/OIiC/Olhers. A reverse trend was 
the case emerging in Hissar and Jind. 


Table 3.4.3: Percentage Distribution of Dropouts (Castewise) 


District 

SC 

ST 

OBC 

Others 

Hissar 

.17.0 

5 9 

15.1 

42 0 

Jind 

2S tS 

0 0 

18.2 

53.0 

Kaithnl 

30.3 

5 4 

17 0 

37.5 

Sirsa 

50.0 

3 1 


31.3 


Agcwise Distribution 

The age distribution of sampled dropouts shows that almost three-fourth of the 
identified sample were far above the average age lor Class V in the three districts of Hissar, 
Si rs;t and Kailhal. In Jiiul. almost half were above age. Table .V 4 4 below indicates that there 
was no child in the age group (8-9) in Sirsa. The overage in the sample is a pointer towards 
two possibilities. One could he the late begining ot formal schooling, while the other reason 
could he attributed to failure in the early classes. The survey suggests the later to he the 
contrihuting factor. This class repetition can be seen from Tables 3.4.13 and 3.4.14. 

Table 3.4.4: Agewisc Distribution of Sampled Dropouts 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

8 -9 

05.00 

15.00 

03.60 

0.3.00 

10-12 

years 

57,20 

55.20 

54.50 

21.90 

Above 12 
years 

m 

m 

41.90 

75.10 
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Head of the Family 

In accordance with the family structure in our country the head of the family is the 
father. The analysis of data reveals that this is also the case in all the districts of the sampled 
dropouts. 

Table 3.4.5: llcad of the Family of Dropouts 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

Father 

89.10 

83.30 

86.60 

90.60 

Mother 

05.90 

01.50 

07.10 

06.30 

Other 

04.20 

15.20 

06.30 

03.10 


Occupational Status of Parents 

A look at the occupational status of fathers of dropouts reveals that around 60 percent 
fathers are involved in agricultural work with the percentage being higher in rural areas, as 
compared to urban areas. There is no marked difference visible in caslewise comparison. 
(Table 3.4.6). 

Table 3.4.6: Occupational status of the fathers of Dropouts 


District 


Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Hissar 

Agricultural 

64.30 

28.60 

56.320 

Non- 

Agricultural 

35.70 

71.40 

43.70 

Jind 

Agricultural 

60.30 

100.00 

61.10 

Non- 

Agricultural 

39.70 

00.00 

38.90 

Kailhal 

Agricultural 

68.80 

06.30 

59.90 

Non- 

Agricullural 

31.20 

92.70 

40.10 

Sirsa 

Agricultural 

51.80 

30.00 

65.60 

Non- 

Agriciiltural 

48.20 

70.00 

34.40 





Like the tradition in our country most mothers of the dropout.children are involved 
in household work. A small percentage however, is involved in agricultural work also. 

Table 3.4.7: Occupational Status or the mothers of Dropouts 


District 

Occupation 

- Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Hissar 

Household 

82.40 

75.00 

80.70 

Agricultural 

11.00 

14,30 

11.70 

Skilled 

03.30 

00.00 

02.50 

Unskilled 

03.30 

00.70 

00.80 

Jind 

Household 

81.00 

100.00 

81.80 

Agricultural 

11.10 

00.00 

10.60 

Skilled 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Unskilled 

03.20 

00.00 

03.00 

Kaiihnl 

Household 

75.10 

68.10 

70.50 

Agricultural 

10.00 

19.30 

I7.IO 

Skilled 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Unskilled 

05.00 

01.40 

02.70 

Sirsa 

Household 

86.40 

70.00 

81.30 

Agricultural 

09.10 

10.00 

09.40 

Skilled 

00.00 

10.00 

03.10 

Unskilled 

W.50 

10.00 

06.30 
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Educational Status of Parents 

The table below reveals that more than 50 per cent of the fathers of dropout children 
were illiterate with highest (73.2*/^) in Kaithal. In the case of mothers the illiteracy rate is 
very much higher. 


Tabic 3.4.8: Educational Status of Parents 


"District 


Father 

Mother 

Hissar 

Illiterate 

58.00 

-S4.90 

Literate 

37.80 

10.90 

J i lid 

Illiterate 

5fi.l() 

92.40 

Literate 

40.90 

04.50 

Kaithal 

Illiterate 

73.20 

92.90 

Literate 

19.60 

06.00 

Sirsa 

Illiterate 

56.30 

93.80 

Literate 

40.70 

06.20 




Majority of dropouts in Hissar, Jind and Kaithal had the same medium of instruction 
as their mother tongue. It was seen that in Sirsa only one third of the dropouts had the same 
medium of instruction. An indept study can he done to examine this phenomenon in this 
district.(Table 3.4.9) 

Table 3.4.9: Medium of Instruction of Dropouts in Schools Last Attended 


District 

Medium of Instruction 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

Not Attended any School 

41 

(78.80) 

50 

(74.60) 

91 

(76.50) 

Mother Tongue 

11 

<21 20) 

14 

(20.90) 

25 

(21.00) 

Other Thau Moilicr 
Tongue 

00.00 

4 

(04.50) 

.3 

(02.50) 

Total 

52 

(43.70) 

67 

(56.30) 

1 19 

(100.00) 

JIND 

Not Attended any School 

15 

(75.00) 

38 

(82.60) 

53 

(83.30) 

Mother Tongue 

4 

(20 oo) 

6 

(13.00) 

111 

(15 20) 

Ollier Than Mother 
Tongue 

1 

(ti5 (Mi) 

2 

(04 40) 

3 

(04 50) 

Total 

20 

(30 3(1) 

4 6 

(69 70) 

t>6 

(loo.oo) 

KAITHAL 

Not Attended any School 

32 

(HO.00) 

62 

(86.10) 

94 

(83.90) 

Mother Tongue 

b 

(15.00) 

8 

(11-10) 

14 

(12.50) 

Other Than Mother 
Tongue 

2 

(50.00) 

2 

(02 80) 

4 

(113.6(1) 

Total 

40 

(35.70) 

72 

(64 30) 

1 12 

(1 (10.00) 

SIRSA 

Not Attended any School 

5 

(38.50) 

6 

(41 60) 

11 

(34 40) 

M oilier Tongue 

4 

(30.80) 

6 

(31 60) 

10 

(31.30) 

Other Than Mother 
Tongue 

4 

(30.80) 

7 

(36 RO) 

1 I 

(34 40) 

Total 

13 

(40 60) 

19 

(59 40) 

32 

(1 lid (III) 
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Nutrition and Health Status 

Almost all the dropouts reported getting all three meals daily in all the districts. In 
Jind 10.6percent dropouts said that they gel the afternoon meal sometimes and 3.6 percent 
never get the morning meal in Sirsa. Like the students of Class V in the sample, the dropouts 
in the four districts enjoy a good health status with only a small percentage reported fever 
in the district of Sirsa (Table 3.4.10) 

Table 3.4.10: Nutritional Status of Dropouts 



Hrcsar 

Jind 


M 

A 

E 

M 

A 

E 

Always 

97.50 

99.20 

98.30 

90.90 

89.40 

93.90 

Sometimes 

02.50 

U0.80 

liTETli 

cza 

10.60 

06.10 

Never 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 


00.00 


Kaithal 

Sirsa 


M 

A 

E 

M 

A 

E 

Always 

93.80 


100.00 

93.80 

93.80 

100.00 

.Sometime* 

05.40 

04.50 

00.00 

00.00 

03.10 

00.00 

Never 

00 HO 

02.70 

00.00 

0(i.30 

03.10 

00.00 


M = Mowing, A * Afternoon, Evening 


A very small percentage of the children have any disability except in the district of 
Jind where 6.1 per cent have orthopedic disability (Tabic 3.4.11). 

Table 3.4.11: Health Status of Sample Pupils 


Impairment 

District 

llissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Vision 

02.50 

01.50 

00.00 

00.00 

Hen ring 

01.70 

O.i.OO 

00.90 

03.10 

Speech 

02.50 

00.00 

02.70 

03.10 

Limbs 

02.50 

06. t0 

01.80 

00.00 

Fever 

0240 

04.50 


15.60 

Asthaina 

01.70 

01.50 

00.90 

0.3.10 

Diarrnhncj 

00.80 

01 50 

00.90 

03.10 

Skin Disorder 

05.00 

00.00 

00.90 

00.00 



























































































Class Lasl Attended by Dropouts 

The survey indicates (hat about one fourth of (he dropouts were from Class III, about 
a third in class IV and about 40 percent in class V in three out of the four districts. The 
picture in Sirsa is different where a very small percentage (3.1) were from Class 111 and a 
large percentage (78.1) were from Class V. It may be due to the fact that pupils enrolled in 
Class I easily proceed upto Class V in accordance with the policy measures taken by the State 
Government to reduce thedropout rale. This finding hasa policy implication for undertaking 
suitable measures to maintain the desirable enrolment rate after Class III of primary schooling 
level.(Table 3.4.12). The situation in sirsa needs a closer look. 

Table 3.4.12: Sampled Dropouts by Class in which Last Enrolled (in Percentage) 


Class 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Class 3 

24.40 

25.80 

22.30 

03.10 

Class 4 

36.10 

33.30 

38.40 

18.80 

Class $ 

30.50 

40.00 

39.30 

78.10 


Repetition Rate 

The repetition rate in one or the other class is key indicator of dropout rate. Table 
3.4.13 shows that barring Hissar, in the other three districts the number of dropouts not 
detained in one or the other class are less than 30 per cent. In the district Sirsa the detention 
is comparatively lower than the other districts. 


Table 3.4.13: Repetition Rate of Dropouts 


District 

Once 

Twice 

Thrice 

Not Detained 

Hissar 

36.97 

05.90 

sea 

S6.39 

Jind 

msm 

26.90 

m 

41.76 

Kaithal 

62.50 

08.93 

00.00 

28.57 

Sirsa 

57 58 

15.15 

03 03 

24.24 
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Among the dropout sample repeating classes comparisons shows that the repetition 
rate in Class 111 and above is higher than in the begining classes (Table 3.4.14). This mav 
be due to the existing policy of mass promotion in the early stages of primary education. 

The genderwise variation in this regard are also significantly in favour of boys in all 
the four districts. It could be attributed to girls leaving school in the early stage. Those w ho 
are retained tend to complete later stages of primary schooling belter. Details are seen in 
Table 3.4.14. 

Table 3.4.14: Percentage Cl ass wise Repitition Rate of Dropouts 


District 

Class 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


1 

1.9 

0.0 

0.8 


2 

7.7 

10.4 

9.2 

Hissar 

3 

34.7 

28.3 

31.1 


4 

48.1- 

47.7 

47.9 


5 

90.3 

97.0 

94.1 


1 

5.0 

0.0 

1.5 


T 

to 

5.0 

8.7 

7.6 

Jmtl 

3 

5.0 

19.6 

18.2 


4 

0.0 

8.7 

6.1 


5 

0.0 

6.5 

4.5 


1 

5.0 

1.4 

2.7 


2 

15.0 

8.3 

10.7 

Kaithal 

3 

25.0 

19.4 

21.4 


. 4 

22.5 

12.5 

16.1 


5 

17.5 

12.5 

14.3. 


1 

0.0 

10.0 

3.1 


2 

0.0 

20.0 

6.3 

Sirsa 

3 

30.8 

26.3 

28.1 


4 

22.7 

0.0 

0.0 


5 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

j 
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Table 3.4.15: Percent ace of Caste wise Repetition or Dropouts 


llistriil 

SC/S 1 

one 

(lllltTS 

lllSSII 

4’ 'HI ' 

15 l» 

42 Ml 

JiimI 

2k 5n 

1H 20 

51 IK 1 

Kaillial 

44 7(1 

17 'XI 

57 50 

Situ 

Ji in 

15.Hi 

.11 ID 


The percentage repetition among the sampled dropouts was the lowest among the 
OBC in all the districts. 

The dropouts repeating different grades were also studied with regard to their 
repetition frequently in different classes. Table 3.4.16 indicates that most of the dropouts 
had repeated thedasscs once in oneor the other class in three districts. In Jinci. more dropouts 
repeat twice in one or the other class. There were very few students who had repealing ilu ice 
in their primary school stage. But in the district of Sirsa the plight is poor with the percentage 
of those repeated thrice being too much higher. 


Tnble 3.4.16: Percentage and Number of Times Dropouts Repented Classes 


Oitlrirl 

Claaa 

Buya 

Girl* 

Tula 1 

On«a 

T wi«!« 

Thiiia 

Once 

T wi«« 

TJificc 

O n c c 

ESDI! 



1 

01 .to 

01.90 

00.00 

00 00 

00 00 

00.00 

00 81) 

00 80 

no on 


07.70 

01.90 

00.00 

10 40 

00 OO 

00 00 

09 20 

on ho 

oo on 


IT 10 

05.10 

00 00 

11 no 

00-00 

00 00 

14 Ml 

02 51) 

oo on 

4 

05 10 

00.00 

01 90 

09 00 

01 50 

00.00 

07 60 

00 8 0 

on bo 

i 

11.50 

00.00 

00.00 

00 00 

01 50 

00.00 

05 00 

00 BO 

00.00 

Jind 

i 

00.00 

20.00 

00.00 

00.00 


00.00 

00.00 

07.20 

00 00 


05.00 

20.00 

00.00 

01 70 

00.00 

00.00 

07.60 

06.10 

00.00 

3 

10.00 

20.00 

00.10 

17.40 

04.30 

00.00 

15.20 

O 

■O 

o 

00.00 

4 

00.00 

15.00 

00.00 

06 50 

00 00 

00.00 

04 30 

04 50 

00 00 

s 

.00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

06 50 

EESa 

00.00 

04 50 

00 00 

00.00 

Kiilhal 

1 

05.00 

02.50 

00.00 

02 10 

00.00 

00.00 

03.60 

00 90 

00 00 


15.00 

02.50 

00.00 

09 70 

00.00 

00 00 

11.60 

00 90 

00.00 

3 

22.50 

05.00 

00.00 

16 70 

02.10 

00.00 

It.80 

03.60 

00.00 

4 

20.00 

05.00 

00.00 

13.90 

00.00 

00.00 

lb. 1 0 

01 SO 

00.00 

3 

17.50 

00.00 

00.00 

09 70 

02 SO 

00.00 

12.50 

01.80 

00.00 ‘ 

1 

1 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00 00 

03.30 

00.00 

00.00 

00 00 

03 10 


00.00 

07.70 

00 00 

00.00 

05 30 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 

06 30 

3 

QQ 

07 70 

00 00 

154 SO 

05 5 0 

05 3 0 

It BO 

06 30 

03 10 

4 

IS 40 

00.00 

00.00 

21 IQ 

UQ 00 

00.00 

1 8 BO 

00 00 

00 oo 

5 

00.00 

00 00 

00.00 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 

00 00 




























































































































































































































Reasons for Discontinuing Studies 

In order to make proper interventions dropouts were asked to give reasons for 
discontinuation of studies. The dropouts cited many reasons responsible for discontinuance 
of their studies. Of the four districts in Hissar, Jind, and Kailhal, more than 50 per cent of 
the dropouts cited parents unwillingness to continue their studies as the main reason where 
as in Sirsa the main reason was cited as studies being too difficult/not interested followed 
by the parents unwillingness. Among these districts a genderwise variation is an interesting 
feature. In the first two districts, there w'ere more dropouts among boys than their 
counterparts whereas in the other two districts more girls were dropping out in one or the 
other class. 


Table 3.4.17; Reasons for Discontinuance of Studies by Dropouts 


District 

Reasons 

ESI 

Girls 

Tnlat 

liissar 

1. Pitreiil* tin rvat WhjU 

59.6 

44.8 

51.2 

2. Have in assist in tmtisehnU 

11.5 

29.9 

21.8 

3. Will have tu cam a living 


4.5 

5.9 

4. Training in hmiselaikl enter|<n*a 

D 

I.S 

0.8 

S, Slmlies loo ililiWutl/Not iiilensUal 


13.5 

13.4 

(>. *1 nt 1 11 m 1 If v|lw Mik^lh ilvlwMik* 

Q 

0.0 

0.0 

7. lllnesvtNol kivpnig will 

■ 

..5 

'■? , 

R. Will gn iimiiiisI 

1.9 

0.0 

0.8 

9. . ScIhmiIk Iimi lar 

1.9 

MM 

0.8 

10. Otl*r 

in 

msm 

2.5 

Jiml 

j 

1. Parenls ilo not waiW 

80,0 

69.5 

72.7 

2. Hkv« In h*m*I hi iMwlNtfluiki 

■89 

13.0 

9.1 

]. Will Imvc lo earn ■ living 

II 

0.0 

1.5 

4. Training in laai.Mlaikl enterprise 

Dl 

0.0 

0.0 

5. Slmlnss loo ilillicult-Ni4 inlrrc*liaJ 

m 

m 

Bl 

6. Cnnnul nlli*ril Irxilhatis^ntilrliiiitb 

m 

19 

B8 

7. IIIlkrss.'Not keeping Well 

5.0 

2.2 

3.0 

K. Will gri iik»rnc\l 


0.0 

0.0 



0.0 

0.0 

1 

i_ 

10. < tila-r 

_ . _ 

0.0 

11.0 

u.ii 


i:g 


































































On further analysis two oilier major reasons which emerged were engagement of 
dropouts in hou sehold work and difficulty in studies. A few percentage of dropouts said that 
they had stqpped going 10 school so ;isto earn a livelihood. The most important finding 
reflecting ihe changing socio-cultural system that emerged here was that a negligible number 
of dropouts cited marriage as a reason lor stopping their education. 

Table 3.4.17a: Reasons for Discontinuance of Studies by Dropouts 


District 

Reasons 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Kaithal 

1. Parents do not want 

52.5 

59.8 

57.1 

2. Have to assist in household 

12.5 

12.5 

125 

3. Will have to earn a living 

El 

Ell 

El 

4. Training in household enterprise 

2.5 

1,4 

1.8 

5. Studies too dillicult/Not interested 

15.0 

16.7 

16 1 

0. Cannot afford textbooks/notebooks 

2.5 



7. Illness/Not keeping well 

El 

4 2 

El 

8. Will get married 

2.5 

00 


0..Schools too far 

0.0 

0 0 


10 Other 

mm 

4 2 

5 4 

Sirsa 

1. Parents do not want 

30.8 

36 9 

34 4 

2. Have to assist in household 

■tfl 

15.8. 


3. Will have to earn a living 


■H 

El 

4. Training in household enterprise 

m 


KM 

5. Studies too dillicult/Not interested 

46.2 

31.6 

37.5 

6. Cannot afford text book s/no l ebooks 


5.3 

3.1 

7. Illncss/Not keeping well 


5.3 

34 

8. Will get married ' 

El 


3.1 

9,. Schools too far - 

El 

0.0 


10. Other 


0.0 

00 
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The dropout children while being interviewed by the field investigators were asked 
whether they would want to study any further. The Table 3.4.18 reveals that the lowest 
percentage of children expressed their willingness on this in Sirsa (28%). Genderwise 
comparison reveals more boys than girls wanting to study in Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa. 

Table 3.4.18: Percentage of Dropouts Expressing Willingness to Study 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Hissar 

n 

61.20 

_ 

B 

Jind 

70 00 

a 

47 00 

Kaithal 

52.50 

43.00 

46.40 

Sirsa 

30 80 

2(> 30 

28 It) 


l-Jucational Aspirations of Dropouts 

The educational aspirations of dropouts have a direct implication for making suitable 
policy interventions so that dropouts could continue their studies. A long percentage of the 
dropouts-reponed their unwillingness to continue their studies. About one-tenth of the 
dropouts reported their willingness to study only uplo middle class. However, in the districts 
of Hissar, Jind and Kaithal, one-third of the dropouts reported to study upto secondary level. 
The dropouts that wanted to go for higher education were almost negligible in all the districts 
except Jind (for details see Table 3.4.19). The low aspiration level of dropouts in all the 
districts needs to be looked into thoroughly and the main reason for this seems to be the 
illiteracy of parents.The effect of the media if properly used can be positive. 



















Table 3.4.19; Educational Aspir.itions of Dropout Students 


District 

Level 

Boys 


Hissar 

1. Don't want to study 

46.1 

56.7 

2. Primary 

3.8 

7.5 

3. Middle 

13.5 

11.9 

4. Secondary 

28.} 

20.9 

5. Senior Secondary 

5.8 

1.5 

6. Graduation 

0.0 

0.0 

Jind 

1 Don't want to study 

ESI 

47 9 

2. Primary 

5.0 

4.3 

3. Middle 

10 0 

13 0 

4. Secondary 

45 0 


5. Senior Secondary 

0 0 

4 3 

6 Graduation 

5 0 

6 5 

Kailhal 

1 Don't want to study 

50.0 

Em 

2. Primary 

0 . 0 - 

8.3 

3. Middle 

7.5 

6.9 

4. Secondary. 

37.5 

22.2 

5. Senior Secondary 

mm 

22.25. 

6. Graduation 

0.0 

0 0 

■ Sirsa 

i _ . . 

1. Don't want to study 

69.2 

73.7 

2. Primary 

7.7 

10.5 

3. Middle 

1.1 

10.5 

4. Secondary 

15.4 

5.3 

5. Senior Secondary 

0 0 

0.0 

6 Graduation | 00 

0 0 


Total 
52.1 
5.9 
12.6 
24.4 



0.0 

43.9 




























































































When questioned on the type of school these children: would like to study no child 
opted for the non-formal education centres in all the districts. The present school was the 
choice given by about half the children in Hissar and Jind and a third almost in Kaithai and 
Sirsa.(T.ibe 3-4-20). This could be because of lack of awareness in children about the 
existance of other types of schools. 

Table 3.4.20: Type of School Moslly liked by Dropout Students for Further Study 


District 

Type of School 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

Same School 

46.20 

38^80 

42.00 

Another 

SchooKPanchnyat/MunicipaLGcvt 

03.80 

03.00 

04.20 

Private/Aided School 

03.80 

01.50 

02.50 

Non-Fornml Education Centre 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

JIND 

Same School 

. 

65.00 

47 B0 

53.00 

Another School 
(Puiicliiiy.il/Himicipal/Govl 

00 00 

02 21) 

Ol 50 

■ I'nvatc/Aided School 

05.00 

02 20 

03 00 

Non-I'ormal Education Centre 

00.00 

00 00 

m 

KAITHAL 

Same School 

42.50 

31 90 

35.70 

Another 

School(Panchayai/Municipal/Govt. 

D 

06.90 

07 10 

Privatc/Aidcd School 

02.50 

04.20 

03.60 

No«-f : ormal Education Centre 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

SIRSA 

1 

Same School 

30.80 

26 30 

28.10 

Another 

SchooKPanchavaiAlunicipiL'Govt 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Pnva'.e Aided School 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Non-Formal Education Centre 

0000 . 

00.00 

00.00 





































































ThIjIc 3.4.21:IVrrcnlugc of Dropouts Engaged in DilTcrenl Occupations 


District 

Occupation 

Boys 

Girls 

total 

HISSAR 

1. Factory work 

0.0 


— 

2. Household Industry/artisnn work 

4.0 

mm 

7.1 

3. Agricultural work 

36.0 

35.4 

35.7 

4. Services (Domestic/shop/holels etc.) 

16.0 

mm 

EH 

5. Others 

44.0 

45.2 

44.6 

JIND 

1. Factory work 

o 

© 

0.0 

0.0 

2. Household industry/artisan work 


■SB 

0.0 

3. Agricultural work 

58.3 

31.6 

Warn 

4. Services(Domcstic/slmp/hotels etc.) 

8.3 

10.5 

mm 

5 Others 

33.3 

57.9 

4S4 

KAITHAL 

1 Factory work 

0.0 

0 0 

(JO 

2. Household Industry/artisan work 

20.8 

3.6 

115 

3. Agricultural work 

8.3 

21.4 

mm 

4. Services (Domcstic/shop/hotcls etc,) 

25.0 

• 14.3 

19.2 

5. Others 

45.9 

60.4 

53.8 

SIRSA 

1. Factory work 

0.0 

■ZB 

■ZB 

2. Household Industry/artisan work 


55.2 

33 4 

3. Agricultural work 

33.3 

22.2 

26.6 

4. Services (Domestic/shop/hotels etc.) 

16.7 

mm 

20.0 

5 Others 

■B 


20.0 


m 


































































Nlosi of these children were involved in agricultural labour, services in households and 
working in shops. The dropouts engaged in paid work were reported to be between 6.3 per cent 
in Sirsa.to 18.8 per cent in Kailhal (3.4.22). 


Table 3.4.22: Percentage of Dropouts Doing Paid Work 


District 

Paid Work 

B 

Girls 

Total 

H1SSAR 

192 

16.4 

17.6 

JIND 

25.0 

22 

9.1 

KAITI1AL 

35 0 

9 7 

1X8 

SIKSA 

D 

00 

63 


132 







Achievement 


On the basis of Class II curriculum the d ropouts were adm inistered one test each on 
literacy and numeracy. The aim was to test the comprehensive skills in language and basic 
mathematics. 


Table 3.4.23: Dropout Literacy and Numeracy Test Profile 


Area 

Content 

Items 


Factual' 

4 

Literacy 

Inferences 

4 


Total 

8 


ADDITION 

1. Involving single digit 
numbers 

I 


2 Involving single and 
double digits 

2 


3 Involving two double 
digits numbers 

i 

Numeracy 

SUBTRACTION 

1. Involving one digil 
numbers 

i 


2. Involving two digit 
numbers 

i 

- 

MULTIPLICATION 

1. Involving two single digit 
numbers 

i 


2. Involving double digit 
and single digit numbers 

i 


Total 

8 
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Table 3.4.24: Mean Achievement of Dropouts ro Literacy (Gender* ise) 


Districts 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

S.D 

Mean 

S D 

Mean 

S.D 

Hissar 

02.92 

02.30 

03.13 

02.66 

03.04 

02.81 

No 

Jind 

03.10 

03.13 

02.61 

m 

02.77 

02.90 

No 


03.00 

02.60 

02.82 

02.79 

m 

09 

Q 

Sirsa 

02.62 

02.63 

03.47 

Esa 

03.03 


Na 


The percentage of dropouts in the literacy test was poor, as in none of the districts 
the average score crossed the 40 per cent mark. In Hissar and Sirsa the mean achievement 
score was slightly better than the other two districts. In Jind and Kailhal the boys did belter 
whereas in Hissar and Sirsa the average score favoured the girls, although the difference in 
their performance being insignificant. 

Table 3.4.25: Mean Achievement of Dropouts in Lllcrney (larcnliniivise) 


Districts 

Rural 

Urban 

Signifi¬ 

cance 

Mean 

S.D 

Mean 

S.D 

Hissar 

02.82 

02.80 

03.75 

02.78 

No 

Jind 

02.84 

02.90 

m 

00.00 

Yes 

Kailhal 

02.58 

02.69 

04.69 

02.15 

Yes 

Sirsa 

(13.26 

02.82 

02.50 

02.51 

No 


Though only 4.5 per cent of the dropouts in Jind were from urban areas but non of 
them could not answer even a single question of literacy test. On jhe other hand the urban 
dropouts of Kaithal answered more than 50 per cent questions on an average. Mean 
achievement score ol' rural dropouts in all the districts except Sirsa was below 3 out of 8. 
On an average basis the data indicates that the urban dropouts performed slightly better than 
the rural counterparts. 
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Table 3.4.26: Mean Achievement or Dropouts in Literacy (Caslewise) 


Districts 

SC 

OBC 

Others 

Significance 

Mean 

S.D 

Mean 

S.D 

Mean 

a 

SC/ST 

OBC 

SC/ST 

Others 

OBC/ 

Others 

Hissar 

02.41 

02.66 

04.11 

03.08 

03.30 

02.76 

No 

No 

No 

Jind 

01.95 

02.46 

03.25 

03.47 

02.94 

mo 

No 

No 

No 

Kailhal 

02.38 

02.61 

02.85 

02.46 

03.50 

02.88 

No 

No 

No 

Sirsa 

03.53 

03.06 

02.20 

m3 

02.64 

02.06 

No 

No 

No 


There is no significant difference in the mean achievement score of SC/ST. OBC and 
other category dropouts. Except for the OBC's of Hissar all the castes in all districts 
performed rather poorly. The SC dropouts of Sirsa did better than their counterparts in other 
three districts. Even their mean score was more than that of OBC’s and Others* category 
dropouts. The performance of the SC/ST dropouts in find was lowest. 

Table 3.4.27: rcrccnlHgc of Dropouts Achieving Different Levels of Achievement 

Literacy (Gcndcrwisc) 


Level 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Hoys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Zero Level 

42,30 

31.30 

36.10 

45.00 

44.20 

44.80 

35.00 

41.70 

39.3.0 

38.50 

25.00 

30.30 

Not Achie¬ 
ving MLL 

15 40 

23.90 

20.20 

05.00 

21.30 

16.40 

22.50 

13.90 

17.00 

15.40 

30.00 

24.20 

Achieving 

MLL 

17.30 

17.90 

17,60 

25.00 

08.50 

13.40 

17,50 

n 

19.60 

30.80 

25.00 

27.30 

Approach¬ 
ing Mastery 

05.80 

16.80 

11.80 

■ 

H 

10.40 

\ 

15.00 

■ 

09.80 

07.70 

00.00 

03.00 

Achieving 

Mastery 

19.20 

10.40 

14.30 

■ 

12.80 

14.90 

10.00 

16.70 

14.30 

07.70 

20.0 

15.20 
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A large percentage of dropouts in all the d.stricts could not answer even a single 
question, with the highest percentage of rural children being reported from Jind. Except in 
Kaithal more boys scores zero than girls in other three districts. Apart from this percentage 
ranging from a lowest of 5 per cent among boys of Jind to the highest of 30 per cent among 
the girls of Sirsa scored less than 40 per cent marks, i.e. they could not achieve MLL. More 
boys achieved the mastery level in Hissar and Jind whereas it was opposite in the case of 
KaithaL and Sirsa. (Table 3.4.27) 

Table &4.2B: Percentage of Dropouts Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievement Literacy (Local ion wise) 


Lcvd 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaitlvtl 

Sirsa 

Ruai 

Urban 

Runl 

Urban 

Rural 

Urtnn 

Rural 

Urban 

Zero Level 

38.50 

2860 

4220 

100.00 

43.80 

12.50 

26.10 

40.00 

Not Achieving 
MLL 

■ 

10,70 

17.20 

0000 

1880 

06 30 

3040 

1000 

Achieving 

MIL 

13 20 


14 10 

0000 

17 70 

31 30 

21 70 

40 00 

Approaching 

Maaoy 

a 

07.10 

10.90 

00.00 

a 

37 50 

0000 

1000 

Achieving 
Mast ay 

12.10 

2140 

15.60 

00.00 

14.60 


21,70 

00.00 


The average score of urban dropouts, as reported earlier, gave them a slight edge over 
their rural counterparts but in achieving different levels of .achievements they performed 
lower than rural dropouts. It can be said so as in Jind and Sirsa the percentage of dropouts 
who had scored zero was I OO.per cent and 40 per cent, respectively. Moreover none of the 
urban dropouts in these two districts could achieve the mastery level. The only significant 
feature in favour of urban dropouts was in the district of Kaithal where about 38 per cenl 
reported approaching mastery level. 





















































Il.emwisfc Performance of Dropout Students 

Literacy 












Casiewise aiso the picture is not very different as a large percentage of dropouts 
belonging to al I castes couId not score even a single mark. Combining the zero level and those 
not achieving MLL the data reveals that almost more than 50 per cent (80% in the case of 
OBC's of Sirsa) of the dropouts belonging to all castes come in these two levels of 
achievement. The exception being the OBCs of Hissar and Others category dropouts of 
Kaithal. But still fairly good percentage of dropouts belonging to all castes performed well 
towards the level of achieving mastery level.{Table 3.4.29). 

Table 3.4.29: Percentage of Dropouts Achieving Different Levels of 
Achievement Literacy (Caste*be) 


Lcvd 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

SCS 

51 

OBC 

18 

Other 

50 


cue 

12 

Others 

36 

SGST 

50 

OGC 

20 

Others 

42 

SOSTT 

17 

OBC 

5 

Others 

II 

Zero 

Level 

45 10 

27.80 

3000 

52 60 

50,00 

38.90 

46.00 

35.00 

33.30 

35JO 

40.00 

1820 

Not 

Aduc- 

ve*- 

Mli. 

21.00 

11.10 

22.00 

21 10 

0000 

19.40 

22.00 

1500 

1190 

11.80 

40 00 

3640 

Achie¬ 

ving 

MIL 

13.70 

10 70 

2200 

10 50 

(St 30 

16.70 

14.00 

35.00 

1900 

23.50 

00 OO 

45 50 

Appro¬ 

aching 

Mastery 

09.80 

11.10 

14.00 

15.80 

16,70 

05.60 

06.00 

05,00 

16.70 

05.90 

00.00 

0000 

Achie¬ 

ve 

Mastery 

09.80 

3330 

1200 

0000 


19,40 

12.00 

10.00 

19.00 

2350 

2000 

oooo 







































































Table 3.4.30: Dropout Arliicveiin-iil in Literary- Item wise Analysts 


Items 

Percentage Correct Responses 

1 

47.70 

1 

50.80 

3 

44.70 

4 

41.90 

5 , 

30.10 

6 

36.50 

7 

24.90 

8 

17.30 


Item wise Analysis 

In case of lour items less than 40 per cent students were able to answer them correct I y. 
The other lour higher ranging items were answered by 43 to 50 per cent students. 

Table 3.4.31: Menu Achievement of Dropouts ill Niiinrr.iry ((ieiuicrwise) 


District 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Signili- 
. cancc 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

mrnrn 

04.15 

02.45 

03.94 

02.59 

04.03 

02.52 

No 

Jind 

04.05 

03.09 

03.13 

02.48 

03 36 

02.70 

IB 

Kaithal 

04.33 

02.48 

04.17 

ESI 

04.22 

02.55 

No 

Sirs* 

03.69 

02.75 

03.53 

02.37 


02.53 

No 


In numeracy the dropouts performed comparatively better than in literacy test with 
the result favouring the boys in all the districts, although the difference is very marginal. 
The girls of Kaithal wish a mean score of 4.17 scored better than their counterparts in other 
three districts. 
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Tabic 3.4.32: Mean Achievement of Dropouts in Numeracy (Localionwise) 


■ 

Rural 

Urban 

■ 

Mean 

S.D 

Mean 

S.D 

Hissar 

04.16 

02.55 

03.61 

02.42 

No 

Jind 

03.42 

rm 

02.00 

01.00 

No 


03.90 

02.46 

06.19 

02.29 

Yes 

" Sirsa 

03.35 

02.48 

03.80 

02.74 

No 


The general picture which emerges from the Table 3.4.32 is that in Hissar and Jind 
the average in numeracy test favoured the rural dropouts whereas in other two districts the 
urban dropouts outnumbered their rural countcrpartsin mean achievement score. The highest 
(4.19) mean score was achieved by the urban dropouts of Kaithal. 

Table 3.4.33: Mean Achievement of Dropouts in Numeracy (Citstewi.se) 


District 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Others 

Significance 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

SC/ST 

OBC 

1 

OBC 

Others 

Hissar 

03.06 

02.52 

04 50 

02.48 

04.86 

02 23 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Jmd 

03 05 

02 90 

04.42 

02 57 

03 17 

02 62 

No 

No 

No 

Kaithal 

03 92 

02.59 

04.10 

02 49 

04.64 

02.55 

No 

No 

No 

Sirsa 

04 06 

02.54 

02.40 

02.30 

03 09 

02 59 

No 

No 

No 


The performance of all caste dropouts was reported to be below 50 per cent. In Sirsa 
SC/ST dropouts performed betterthan their counterparts in other districts. There is statistical' 
significance in the performance of SC./ST-OBC dropouts and SC/ST-Others category 
dropouts. 
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Achievement Level of Dropout in Numerate 



















Table 3.4.34: Percentage or Dropouts Achieving Different Levels or Achievement in 

Numeracy (Genderwise) 


Lrvd 

Hssv 

M 

Kaithal 

Sosa 

Beys 

Gats 

Total 

Bi'ys 

Go k 

B 

Hoys 

Gats 

Tool 

Boys 

Gfc 

Tod 

Zoo Level 

09.60 

11.90 

10.90 

25.00 

1180 

1640 

0150 

0830 

B 

15.40 

1000 

1211 

. 

NotAchie- 

wigMl-L 

2ft HO 

3.130 

30.30 

1500 

5330 

4180 

4500 

37.50 

40.30 

4630 

4000 

4240 

Adueviug 

ML 

2690 

2090 

13 50 

5KX) 

I7U) 

17.90 

2150 

2300 

1320 

1540 

1500 

213) 

Apjxutch- 
wg Mastery 

13.30 

19.40 

IGKO 

1500 

oooo 

0450 

0500 

0560 

0540 

| 

3000 

1210 

Adnevii^ 

Mtaay 

21.20 

1640 

I&50 

15 00 

1700 

1940 

1500 

1500 

1500 

13.10 

0500 

1210 


A large percentage of dropouts could not achieve MLL although the percentage of 
dropouts who scored zero was low. More boys achieved the mastery level than girls in all 
the districts except in Kailhal where equal per cent of boys and girls achieved this level. Only 
5 per cent of girl dropouts in Sirsa could achieve the mastery level. 
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Tiihlc J.-US: IVrccntagc nf Dropouts Achieving’ Different levels nr 
Achievement in .Numeracy (Local iomt ise) 


Level 

1 livsar 

Jind 

Ktiitlial 

Sirsa 

Rural 

Utkin 

KiiriI 

l-itxui 

Rural 

Urhnn 

Rural 

Uiban 

Zero Level 

OS SO 

I7'X) 

1720 

0000 

07.30 

IXMX) 

13.00 

I0(X) 

Not Adticving 
Mil. 

.1080 

2X 00 

.10 It) 

mwo 

42 70 

25.00 

J9.I0 

50.00 

Adiicsing 
MIJ. " 

:imki 

2SNI 

IXSil 

INIIM) 

2500 

12 50 

26.10 

KMX) 

Approaching 
Mas cry 

17.60 

14.30 

04 70 

0000 

06.30 

00.00 

13 00 

10.00 

Achiesing 

Miwerv 

20.'XI 

10 70' 

30 

tN>U0 

IS so 

62.50 


20.00 


The Table clearly indicates that among the u rban dropouts of J i nd. none could ach ie ve 
MLL. 50 percent ol the urban Sirsadropouts reported tlte same. The rural dropouts in Hissar 
and Jind pertonned belter than their urban counterparts in achieving different levels of 
achievement. It was opposite in the case ol other two districts. The most significant feature 
which emerges is that 62.per cent dropouts of urban Kaiihal achieve the mastery level. 
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Table 3.4.36: Percentage of Dropouts Achieving Different Levels of 
Acliievitnrni in Numeracy (Ciistcwi.se) 


Le\d 

Hissar 

Jul 

___1 

Knitiml 

Siis;i ! 

1 

SOS 

51 

CDC 

18 

Odu 

50 

SOT 

19 

CDC 

G 

Odes 

36 

SCAT 

30 

CDC 

20 

Othos 

SOT 

17 

CDC 

5 

Odiers 

11 

Zoo 

Lnd 

19.60 

■ 

0200 

3630 

00.00 

16.70 

08.00 

05.00 


05.90 

20.00 

B 

Net 

Adw> 

''¥ 

ML 

3920 

2230 

24.00 

36.80 

41.70 

44.40 

4KI) 

50.(0 

3350 

4120 

1 

3640 

Ad tie- 

v«v 

ML 

17.60 

2220 

| 

15.80 

25.a) 

16.70, 

24.(0 

10.00 

28.(0 

2350 

00.(0 

2730 

A|v»>- 

i tl IIIV 

Mway 

(3.70 

22.3) 

IK.00 

00,(1) 

(K.30 

05,(0 

(M(I) 

15(0 

02-10 

II.H0 



Adiic- 

M;wuy 

(0.80 

2220 

26,00 

21.10 

25.CX) 

1670 

22(0 

3KD 

31.40 

17.(0 

(0.(0 

(0,10 


The Others category dropouts performed marginally better than the dropouts 
belonging to SC/ST and OIK. at different levels of achievement. More than 30 per cent 
dropouts of all castes either scored zero or could not achieve MLL except in the district of 
Hissar. None of the OI)C dropouts in Sirsa could achieve the mastery level whereas in other 
districts fairly good percentageof dropouts belonging loall castes achieved the mastery le\ el. 
Significantly in Sirsa more SC/ST dropouts achieved this level than other caste group 
dropouts. 
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Item Analysis 


Table 3.4.37: Dropout Arliicicmcul in Numeracy - Itcinwisc Analysis 


Items 

-1 

Percentage 

Conect 

Responses 

1 

72.0& 

2 

55.80 

.1 

47,00 

4 

29 00 

3 

38 80 

(> 

27.50 

7 

25 80 

8 

24 30 


li could he seen ih.il about St) per cent of llie ilni|HHils res|xnuleil correctly on ihe ihree 
Hems. About 37 |>er cent dropouts nave correct answer to one item. However, in the other 
lour items the response was very |hhh as only about 25 per cent of the dropouts responded 
correctly. These four items can thus he labelled ns difficult items. These tliiTicnlt items fall 
in all the three content areas. Inn varies in nature. In addition the dropouts faced difficulty 
in these items in which a two digit number has to be added. In subtraction another difficult 
area, it seems that these children lack the ability to borrow from the adjacent number. In 
multiplication also the dropouts laced difficulty in multiplying a two digit number. 





SECTION V 


Teachers and Head Teachers 

In the four districts, 548 teachers including head teachers from the sampled schools 
formed the sample. They were interviewed by the field team. The highest percentage of 
sampled teachers belonged to Jind 37.8 (206) followed by Hissar 25.18 (138), Sirs 20.43 
(112) and Kaithal 16.39 (92). 

Teacher Characteristics 

This section shows distribution of sample teachers in the four districts according to 
gender, caste and area. Besides this, the section also includes background of the teachers, 
training input acquired by them and their perception regarding the teaching-learning process. 
A mention is also made of the infrastructural facilities available in the schools and the help 
extended to them by head teachers, BEO, DEO, etc. 

Gender, Caste and Locationwise Distribution 

The gcndcrwisc analysis of data reveals a preference for female teachers in the early 
schools years. The Table 3.3.1 given below indicates that out of the four districts in Hissar 
and Sirsa the percentage of female teachers are found to be higher than their male 
counterparts. In the district of Hissar. strangely the percentage of female teachers is three 
times more than that of male teachers. It is twice that of male teachers in the district of Sirsa, 
but in the districts of Jind and Kaithal, there is almost an equal ratio of male and female 
sampled teachers. 

The representation of disadvantaged groups in the sampled teachers is found to be 
lower considering the recruitment policy of the government. In all the districts teachers from 
SC and ST are the least represented. Their percentage in the sampled population ranges from 
6 to 12 per cent. This is below the population proportion. A similar picture also emerges 
in case of representation of OBC teachers which falls in the range of 8 to 14 per cent." Two- 
third of sampled teachers are dominated by teachers belonging to the ‘Others’ category. For 
details see Table 3.5.1. 

The population of sampled teachers' representation from the rural and urban areas 
is found close to the population of sampled schools taken from thefourdistricts(Table3.5.1). 
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Table 3.5.1: Pcrctnlagc Distribution or Sampled Teachers 


District 

Male 

Female 

Rural 

Urban 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Others 

HISSAR 
(N = 138) 

29.0 

7LQ 

74.6 

a 

5.8 

i 

82.6 

JIND 
(N = 206) 

52.4 

47.6 

r 

83.9 

16.1 

6.8 

8.3 

85.0 

KAITHAL 
(N =92) 

1 

48.9 

79.3 

20.7 

D 

14.1 

82.6 

SIRSA 
(N= 112) 

35.7 

64.3 

77.6 

22.4 

11.6 

8.9 

79.5 


Table 3.5.2 shows that apart from the district of Hissar more male than female head 
teachers constitute the sample. Most of them belong tothc 'Others'category. Sincca majority 
of the schools were I'rom the rural areas a more representation of the head teachers was also 
from this area. 


Table 3,5.2: Percentage Distribution of Sampled Head Teachers 


District 

Male 

Female 

SC/ST 

OBC 

Others 

Rural 

Urban 

Hissar 

37,80 

6220 

04.40 

13 30 

82.20 

84.40 

15 60 

Jind 

55.80 

44.20 

04.70 

16.30 

79.10 

83.10 

16.30 

Kaithal 

65.50 

34.50 

10.30 

13 80 

75.90 

86.20 

13.80 

mm 


44.80 

13.80 

10 30 

75.90 

86.20 

■BBS 


Age, Educational Background 

The age distribution of teachers ts a major indicator of the recruitment policy of the 
government. This is also based on the experience gained by the teachers over a period of 
time. Table 3.5.3 indicates that in the districts of Hissar. Jind and Kaithal, more than half 
of the male teachers are45 and above. However, in the district of Sirsa the age representation 
is found to be below 40 years. In case of the female teachers the age range is concentrated 
between 35-44 years. This is one of the major indicators reflecting the trend of the 
recruitment policy of the stale government. 
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Table 3.5.3 Percentage Distribution or Teachers (Genderwise, Agewtsei. 


District 

Age Croup 
(in Years) 

Number of Teachers 

Male 

Female 

Total 

HISSAR 

Below 25 

10.0 

0.0 

2.9 

25-29 

20.0 

5.1 

9.4 

JO-34 

10.0 

20.4 

17.4 

' 35-44 

10.0 

51.0 

39.1 

45 and above 

50.0 

23.5 

31.2 

JIND 

1 

0.9 

S.l 

2.9 

25-29 

1.9 

2.0 

1.9 

30-34 

6.5 

26.S 

16.0 

35-44 

24.1 

44.9 

34.0 

45 and above 

66.7 

21.4 

45.2 

kaitiial 

Below- 25 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

25-29 

0.0 

2.2 

l.l 

30-34 

2.1 

35.6 

18.5 

35-44 

17.0 

35.6 

26.1 

45 and above 

78.7 

24.4 

52.2 

SIRSA 

Below 25 

5,0 

o 

© 

1.8 

25-29 

10.0 

1.4 

4.5 

30-34 

22.5 

34.7 

30.4 

35-44 

25.0 

40.3 

34.8 

43 and above 

37.5 

23.6 

28.6 


Another point of interest emerging is that more concentration of female teachers is 
in the under 34 age group as compared to male teachers. This also reflects the gender bias 
in the experience level of male and female teachers. It also shows that the representation 
of young teachers in the age group of 25 and below is almost negligible in the districts of 
Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa. In the district Hissar and Sirsa, there are no female teachers in this 
age group. It may bedue to the fact that female teachers joined the profession late. It clearly 
indicates that no fresh recruitment have been made in the recent past. 
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Educational Background 

The educational qualifications of the teachers are among many other determinants an 
important indicator of the achievement of children. Table 3.5.4 indicates that about two- 
third of the teachers had passed matriculation and 11-21 per cent of teachers„had higher 
secondary qualifications. The field notes suggest that most teachers recruited, had 
graduation degrees at the time of entry into the profession. The number of teachers going 
for higher academic courses or having post-graduate degree are found to be almost non¬ 
existent in the district of Kaithal and Jind. In Hissar and Sirsa theie is only a negligible 
percentage ( 1-5 96). On the other hand, it is heartening to note that there is not even a single 
teacher in the sample who is an under-matriculate. 

There is a districiwisc gender difference in educational levels of sampled teachers. 
It is evident from the analysis that there arc more qualified female teachers (graduate and 
post graduate)in Hissar and Kaithal than male teachers. However, in Sirsa and Jind an 
opposite trend could be seen. These difference may be due to district specific social factors 
like late entry of females into the education profession. In addition to this, in Sirsa, it could 
be because of a lesser degree of development. An attempt was made to see any existing 
relationship with the level of educational attainment of the teachers as the sample children 
were administered test in mathematics and language. 

Tublc 3.5.4: Percentage Distribution of Teachers According to Educational Level 


Qua lit i> 
union 

llikaar - 

Jinil 

Mala 

Female 

Tula! 

Male 

Female 

Toial 

8th |ia*a 


m 

Hg 

KQI 

wwm 

Dll 

Matriculation 

65,0 

ESS 

76.8 

74.1 . 

75.5 

74.0 

Hr. Seeumlaiy 

30.0 

7.1 

13.8 

14.8 

19.4 

1^1 

Graduation 

ES2 

7.1 

6.5 


S.l 

Bl 

Pn*|.graduation . 


4.1 

BQI 



0.5 

Qualifi¬ 

cation 

Kaithal 

Siraa 

Mala 

Female 

Tout 

Male 

Female 

Tola! 

8th pan 

KZ1 

d 

EZX 



m 

Matriculation 

83.0 

:- 

61.9 

76.1 

57.5 

75.0 

68.8 

Hr. SecoiaUry 

m 

15.6 

10.9 

22.5 

19.4 

20.5 

Graduation 


15.6 

13.0 

15.0 

4.2 

arm 

Post-graduation 



in 

El 

1.4 

2.7 
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Tahiti 3.5.5 reveals that most of the teachers (94-97%) had studied mathematics upto 
Class X'. There is no remarkable difference between the male and female teachers in this 
category. However, ir. the district of Sirsa. 98.6 per cent of female teachers, studied 
mathematics upto Class X against X7.5 percent male teachers in the same district. Very few 
teachers (1 to 3%) have studied mathematics upto the Class XII. 

Table 3.5.5: Percentage Distribution of Teachers According to Qualification in 

Mathematics 


Districts 

Studied upto 

Number of Teachers 

class 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Sill 


00 00 

00.00 

HISSAR 

inih 

95 00 

98 00 

97 10 

I2lh 

05.00 

02 00 

02.90 


Any oilier 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 


Nth 

00.00 

03 10 

01 50 

JIM) 

loth 

•)7 20 

95 90 

9<* 60 

12th 

02 SO 

(Ml (10 

01 50 


Any othoi 

00 00 

01 00 

00 5|) 


Sth 

00 00 

(W 40 

02.20 


10th 

97 90 

95.60 

96.70 

K A 1 111 AL 

12th 

02.10 

00.00 

01.10 


Any other 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 


Silt 

02.50 

00 00 

00 90 

SIRSA 

10th 

87.50 

98 60 

94 60 

12th 

07.50 

00 00 

02.70 


Any oilier 

02 50 

01.40 

01.80 









































































As regards attainment in language most of the teachers ranging from 79-85 per cent 
have studied language upto Class X in the sampled district of Haryana. Again very few (5- 
9%) teachers have studied language upto Class XII. For details see Table 3.5.6. 

Table 3.3.6: Percentage Distribution of Teachers according to Qualification in 

Language 


Districts 

Studied upto 
class 

Number of Teachers 

Male . 

Female 

Total 

HISSAR 

Sili 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

10th 

80.00 

87.80 

85.50 

12th 

17.50 

04.10 

08.00 

Any other 

02.50 

08.20 

06.50 

JIND 

8th 

01 00 

00 00 

01.00 

10th 

82 40 

K4 70 

83 50 

12th 

II .10 

06 10 

08 70 

Any other 

04.60 

09.20 

06.B0 

KAITHAL 

8th 

00.00 

02.20 

01.10 

10th 

83.20 

75.60 

79.30 

12th 

08.50 

08.90 

08.70 

Any other 

08.50 

13 30 

10.90 

SIRSA 

8th 

00.00 

01.40 

00.90 

10th 

70.00 

94.40 

85.70 

I2ih 

12.50 

01.40 

05.40 

Any other 

17 50 

02.80 

08.00 
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Keeping in view, (he emerging poor performance of children in language and 
maihematics, improvement in teachers educational level seems necessary. The educational 
administrator need to motivate the teachers in this respect. Positive encouragement for those 
who take up higher educational attainment is also the need of the hour. 

Pre-Service . In-Service Training 

As per the recruitment policy of the government at the entry level the teacher is 
required to have a teacher training certificate/diploma. Table 3.5.7 indicates that the 
majority of the teachers had this professional training from a government recognised 
institute. There are very few teachers having graduate and post-degrees. 

Table 3.5.7: Percentage Distribution of Teachers A c cor ding to Professional 

Training 


District 

Teacher a 

Tiunferr* (Sd^aw) 

HeHI 


Mala 

rn-rm 

Tata! 

Rural 

canal 

Hiiui 

Pfimry/Elumciiiiijr 
Tcaclwr CcnifKitic/ 

D ipl •• mi 

100.00 

•9.00 

91. JO 

100.00 

07.10 

Graduate Trained 

(B.Ed. ur 

Equivalent) 

00.00 

05. 10 

03.60 

01.90 

09.60 


00.00 

01.00 

00.70 

00.00 

1)2 90 

1 inif 

rriumry /tile in cm nr > 
Tchlwf “ CvilllhilU’/ 

1) 11* 1 «• (*k il 

97 20 

91.10 

94.70 

99.40 

t.9 7 0 

GtihIimU' Tr •lined 

(Il Eli. nl 

EljlllVllLlll) 

07.40 

01 .00 

04.40 

04.00 

06 10 

M.EJ A: nhtivc 

00.90 

00 00 

00.30 

00.60 

00.00 

knilhal 

P r i nt a r y / E1 1 : m c it 1 n r) 

T ^wher C t'fl il'u mI cf 

DiplitMlH 

97 90 

97.10 

97.10 

• 7.50 

too .00 

Graduate Trained 

IB.Ed. ur 

E q u i v a 1 c it 1) 

00 00 

01.90 

04.30 

00.00 

21.10 

M.EJ, & nhuvc 

00.00 

B 

01.10 

00.00 

03.30 

SlfM 

Primary/Elemcntary 
Teacher Cert ifW ale/ 

Diploma 

97 >0 

100.0 

99. IO 

• 

• ■a 90 

___ 

100.00 

GrediMc Trained 

(B Ed. .»f 

E q u 11 a 1 c it l 1 ■ 

■ 

02.10 

03.40 

O 

o 

00.00 


00 00 

00. DO 

00 00 

00.00 

00.00 




















































































A small percentage of teachers were untrained (Table 3.5.8). Probably these teachers 
entered the profession due to non-availability of trained teachers and liberal recruitment 
policy of the stale governments. This fact needs to be looked into to improve their efficiency 
in the work environment. 


Table 3.5.8: Percentage of Untrained Teachers 


Har 

fana 

| Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 


1.9 

4.3 

2.7 


In-Service Training 

In-service teacher training is one of the most important training inputs to be given 
to the teachers to improve (heir teaching and managerial skills. The study indicates that about 
one-third of the sample teachers are without any in-service training. Amongst them the 
proportion of female teachers is found to be higher. This finding has a direct correlation 
with the female teachers age group. As there are more male teachers getting an experience 
of 5 years and above the female teachers get less opportunity to undergo in-service training. 

Table 3.5.9: Percentage of Teachers who Itnvr not undergone In-service Training 


District 

Rural 

Urban 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Hissar 

30.0 

42.8 

22.5 

37.7 

33.3 

Jind 

21.3 

51.5 

17.5 

■IBB 

26.2 


23.2 

10.5 

12.7 

28.8 

20.6 

B9 

35.6 

28.0 

20.0 

41.6 

33.9 


More than one third of the teachers expressed their desire to undergo in-service 
training (Table 3.5.10). These teachers may be probably from the group of teachers who 
have not undergone any in-service training. Another dimension of this result could be the 
lack of motivation to pursue in-service training. When asked whether they desire training 
in the classroom or institute more opted for training in the classroom (Table 3.5.11). This 
is probably because training provided earlier in institutes did not help them improve their 
teaching practice substantially. 

In another study on motivation and training for primary school teachers, more than 
70 per cent teachers wanted to undergo in-service training. However, achievement despite 
in-service training indicates its ineffectiveness. 
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Table 3.5.10: Percentage of Teachers Desiring In-service Training 



Hirym 


H i« ii r 

find 

Kiilh a 1 

Sir** 

3 9b 

44 7 

34 1 

47 3 


Table 3.5.11: Sample Teachers Perceptions on In-service Training 


DimjuI 

til L'lwflVkaM 

As tame 

IllSUf 

31.20 

0*00 

find 

2H.20 

16.80 

Kailhjl 

I9.MJ 

19 60 

Sirsi 

Jl.sn 

1070 


The teachers were asked in indicate their preferred choice of the content to be covered 
in in-scrvicc training. About 50 per cent of the teachers expressed their desire to undergo 
in-service training on the New Educational Policy. Very few teachers desired to have 
instruction pertaining to the area of imiltigrade training, and of teaching skills for lower 
primary classes. This is a matter of interest for planning future in-service training in order 
to help children attain minimum levels oflcarning. In-service training in subject matter may 
need to be emphasised. (Details are shown in Table 3.5.12 below). 


Table 3.5.12: Formal und Content of Training 


T Muling; 

IIISSAK | JIM) 

KAITIIaL 

sihsa 

1 )| 4 i**ll 1 


UQQ 9 

(JflfMI 1 


OjMmii 1 


Slll'KVl 

M.iiit-r 

in <i 

0 (1 

K (I 

m 

12 5 

00 

1.1 2 


I 1 reive ill it))! 
amlCtiiiimu- 
nK‘j(ni|: 
MlhjiVi 
lIUlliT 

B 

5 4 

17 4 

-- 

1 7 

IS 6 

3 2 

1.8 

9.4 

Miihijirule 

Tiaihinf 

■a 

12 7 

15 2 

16.,3 

4.1.7 

00 

35 . » 

B 

Tccivllillp 
Skill* l»r 
LoVlff 
I'ruiur) 

i a : 

•Ml 11 ‘J 

7.6. 

It 7 

9 .1 

fl 

i.i 


418 

to 9 4S t> 

D 

Ui 

62 5 

D 

D 

U'k- «r 

TcjvIiui^! 

A i»U 

18 

1 

.16 -1 4.3 

. 

D 


21 1 

1.8 


* Jilit r* 

^ 6 

7 2 10 

1.0 

.1 2 

6 25 

1.8 

3.7 

T-ul 

100 0 

100 0 ; 100 0 

too 0 

1000 

100 0 

100 0 

too 0 
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Teaching Aids and Basic Facilities 

Tabic 3.5.13 indicates that the majority of the teachers reported availability of 
blackboard, duster, chalk. Table and chair. But 50 per cent of the teachers are without any 
cupboards to store their equipments. The most commonly used teaching aids like, charts, 
maps and globes are available with the teachers. 


Table 3.5.13: Percentage of Teachers Reporting Availability of Basic Facilities 



Teacher* 

Traiainp 


Chaif (for 
laachari) 


Cupboard 


Black - 
hoard 


Duaiar 


L'lialk 


Tablet lot 
Tciieliei* | 

m i> 

7*) (> 

C hmr(I'nr 

1 «j a u It c r % ) 

<n : 

•»t II 

C u phnarJ 

VTWW 

5.7.1 

Black- 

hoard 

BD 

97;l 

Duller 

UQ 

0.7. 5 

Chalk 

CD 

07.1 

Tablet fin 
Teacher*! 

7J J 

12 2 

L'hairt Or 
icachcra) 

0.1 t. 

100.0 

CupbnarJ 

m 

J 7.1 

Black* 

board 

07.J 

97.2 

Duller 

EC 

95.1 

Chalk 

I 100.0 

1 00.0 


Table( fnr 
Teacher *) 


C ii j i r I I ii f 
leathers ) 


Cupboard 

























































































































However, leaching aids like dictionary, leaching guide, Hash card, science kils, 
mathematics kits, books other than textbooks are reported available by only 50 per cent of 
the teachers. Table3.5.14 indicate that though more than 50 percentof the teachers reported 
that availability of leaching aids this percentage does not coincide with their use as reported 
by them. 

Table 3.5,14: Percentage or Teachers Reporting Availability of Teaching Aids 


Teaching 

Aids 

Hissar 

Jind 


Sirsa 

Teachers 

Guide 

32.6 

25.2 

44.6 

42.0 

Dictionary 

62.3 

m 

35.9 

69 

Map 

9 

19 

HI.5 

69.1 

.Globe 

us.s 

62.1 

71.7 

69,6 

Charts 

M7.0 

72.N 

H5.9 

K4.K 

Flash Cards 

21 7 

21.4 

29.3 

33.9 

Science Kit 

•111.6 

2K6 

554 

50.11 

Mathematics 

Kit 

1114 

17 7 

44 6 

27,7 

Others 

2a.3 

77.2 

2H.3 

2*.r> 


Future in-service training programmes need to focus on the use of leaching aids and 
kits. An additional dimension could be making and using low/no cost educational material. 

Tabic 3.5.15: Percentage of Tvuchcrs reporting use of Teaching Aids 


District 

Language 

Mathematics 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Hissar 

05.00 

10.20 

08.70 

22.50 

21.40 

21.70 

MEM 

15.70 

06.10 

11.20 

26.90 

16.30 

21.80 

Kailhal 

08 50 

06.70 

07.60 

14.90 

13.30 

14.10 

Sirsa 

10.00 

06.90 

08.00 

1000 

15 30 

13 40 

















































































Teaching Pattern 

Multigrade Teaching 

There is a districtwise variation with regard to practice of multigrade teaching as 
reported by the sample teachers. The practice is highest in the district of Sirsa (22.7) followed 
by Hissar (18.3), Kailhal (12.9) and Jind (12.2). 

Table 3.3.16: Teaching Practice in Multigrade Situation 


District 

Simulta¬ 

neous 

Teaching 

Number of Teachers 

Male 

Female 

Total 

HISSAR 

Yes 

12.5 

21.9 

18.3 

No 

87.5 

78.1 

81.3 

JIND 

Yes 

13.6 

9.1 

12.1 

No 

86.4 

90.9 

87.9 

KAITHAL 

Yes 

11.8 

14.8 

12.9 

No 

88.2 

85.7 

87.1 

SIRS A 

Yes 

14.3 

30.4 

22.7 

No 

85.7 

69.6 

77.3 


While practicing multigrade teaching about 40 per cent of teachers reported getting 
help from older children. This is similar to the traditional monitor system prevalent in 
schools. About SO per cent of the teachers either instruct pupils to copy the work, on their 
own or play. In the sampled district of Haryana, over 12 to 22 per cent of teachers do not 
group the children and teach the same subject simultaneously. From the data available it is 
elicited that the percentage of female teachers followed this type of teaching pattern is more 
as compared to male teachers. However. only9.1 per cent of female teachers in Jind district 
follow this type of teaching. 
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Teacher 

(Area 

Wise) 

Rural I 

Urban 

T otal 



80.0 . 28 .3 


Table 3.5.17: Teaching Tasks Given to Other Groups While Teacher Teaches on 
Group in Multigratle Teaching Setting - 


Total Tudwi 


Mala Famala 


S5AR Copy work 294 27.6 28.3 


Wan. Work 

an, their own 3 5.3 2 4.1 


Supervision 
by alder 
children 


5.9 3. 


JIND Copy 'work 7 2.0 2 


8.0 17.6 11.9 






.3 


33.3 54.8 



S u |i i’ r v i Mini 
hy nlilrr 
i h 11 (I r i? ii 



20 9 29 4 2 3.B 25.6 




ii I In; i s 


KAITHAL Cupy work 



23.5 9 5 


.5 39. 



5.3 57.1 


26.3 13.6 19.5 2 3.5 



Supervision 
by older 
children 


others 


S I R S A Copy work 













S ii |i e I v i s i o n 

by rildrr 
children 


1 5 1 36.4 26.2 25.0 33 


.55 0 18.2 35 



ana 



.5 

2, 

■ 

2.8 


2. 



I .Vi 































































































Teachers were given a list of live mosi commonly performed activities in their class and 
asked to rank them according to the lime spend by them. Their responses are provided in Table 
3.5.18. Ranking the responses showed that planning and preparation forclass gets the least 
priority. Probably because of lack of time, teachers reported that holding extra classes .was 
also not such an important activity. The field notes suggest that teachers also felt that there 
was no need for this in early years. Teaching children and giving them individual response 
on their performance was ranked high. 

Table 3.5.18: Ranking of Teaching Activities in Terms of Time Spent 


Activity 


Jind 

Ka ilha 1 

Si r > a 

ii in aa r 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Rank 

Giving TudH.it to Ihc 
children 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pmvwlmj; Feed Back 




*1 

Comxtin): Tc*U/Hiiintfw>irk 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Holding Enin Cbvicx 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Phoning ami PieparMiwa 

for Claim 

3 

3 

5 

3 


Table 3.5.19 shows that almost all the teachers reported the use of language and 
mathematics textbook in the classroom while teaching. But in the case of use of mathematics, 
textbook lesser percentage of teachers reported using it. In all the districts about 20 percent of 
the teachers use specially prepared materials for teaching language and mathematics. In-service 
training programmes should concentrate on developing and using such materials. 


Tii hie 3.5.19: Use of Text Books nod Teaching Mulciiul 


Diulricl 

Oj'ti.Hla 

Language 

Mallu 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F ' 

T 

Hiuar 

Tcalliuoka 

93.00 

u.so 

90.60 

77.30 

78.60 

78.30 

Specially Prepared 
material* 

03.00 

10.30 

oa ;7 o 

22.50 

2140 

21.70 


00.00 

EJ3 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Juki 

TenHv4i 

13.30 

93.90 

•§..30 

.73.10 

•2.70 

77.70 

Specially pKfaml 
enatenah 

13.70 

06.10 

11.30 

.26.90 

16.30 

21-80 

Do m toch Aoe nbjerta 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

Kaidul 

Tutboofcj 

91.30 

93.30 

93.40 

83.10 

86.70 

83.90 

SperiaBy IV|n4 
matenak 

01.30 

06.70 

07.60 

14 90 

13.30 

14.10 

Du not teach choc luhjevu 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00,00 

00.00 

00.00 

Sum 

TcxiUiuks 

90.00 

93.10 

92.00 

90.00 

84.70 

46.00 

Specially Prepared 
nakrulx 

10.00 

06.90 

08.00 

1000 

15.30 

13.40 

Dn n<4 leach these subjects 

00,00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 
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The teaching material used by the teachers was mostly provided by the school in all the 
four districts. About one-third of the teachers reported using self-prepared material. 

There are only 2 to 9 per cent teachers reporting use of student's prepared teaching 
material. See Table 3.5.20. 

Tabic 3.5.20: Teachers Reporting Preparation of Teaching Material 




Preparation 
i of Teaching 

Total Teachers 
(Genderwise) 

Teacher (Area 
Wise) 

! Materials 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Self 

37.1 

23.7 

27. J 

26.6 

29.4 

Students 

2.9 

10.8 

8.6 

2.1 

26.5 


Provided by .. , _ r _ , 

. , J 54.3 60.2 58.6 

school 




Any other 


JIND Self 


Students 



4.3 0.0 


■IIIIMBU 

Hi 
■ 


33.3 21.3 28.0 28.3 I 26.1 


Provided by ~ 

. , 58,1 74.7 

school 


Any other 


KAITHAL Self 



Provided by 
school 


Any other 


2.8 0.0 


65.5 64.8 69.6 


.2 4.1 


6.8 51.2 28.2 20.9 55.6 




84.1 43.9 64.7 71.6 38.9 






.2 4.2 12, 


47.4 41.7 64. 


8.2 2.8 24.0 



2.9 8.1 


45.7 48.4 


2.9 11.3 


















































































Table 3.5.21: Use of Textbooks and Teaching Material 


District 

Text Used 

Total 

Hissar 

Read and Explain from textbooks 

94.20 

Ask children to read aloud 

94.90 

Ask children to read from the 
textbook on their own 

u 

Assign home work from textbook 

98.60 

Do not use textbooks at all 

01.40 

Kaithal 

Read and Explain from textbooks 

97.10 

Ask children to read aloud 

95.10 

Ask children to read from the 
textbook on their own 

96.60 

Assign home work from textbook 

99.00 

Do not use textbooks at all 

01.50 

Jiml . 

Read and Explain from textbooks 

93.50 

Ask children to read aloud 

96.70 

Ask children to read from the 
textbook on their own 

96.70 

Assign home work from textbook 

8.90 

Do not tise textbooks at all 

02.20 

Sirsa 

Read and Explain from textbooks 

95.50 

Ask children to read aloud 

89.30 

Ask children to read from the 
textbook on their own 

86.60 

Assign home work from textbook 

97.30 

Do not use textbooks at all 

14.30 


This is a strange revelation as tliese textbooks are prescribed for covering the syllabus 
at the primary level (Table 3.5.21). Only in the district of Sirsa some teachers reported not using 
the textbooks at all. The textbook is used to read and explain the text by the teacher or she reported 
asking children to read aloud on their own. Home tasks were also assigned from the textbooks. 
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Horne Assignment 


In all the districts teachers reported giving home work to children regularly. In Kaithal 
all the teachers reported the saute. Almost all the teachers reported, giving homework in 
mathematics and language to the pupil which is in confirmation to that reported by students. For 
details see the Table 3.5.22. 


Table 3.5.22: Dktribulioa of Teachers Giving Homework 


District 

Homework Given 

No. of 
Teacher 

• 

Total 

HISSAR 

Regularly 

94.9 - 

Sometimes 

mm 

Nor nr a 13 

0.7 

.JIN!) 

Ni-gtilui ly 

OH. 1 

No::it*r inn*:: 

1.0 

Nor. at all 

0.5 

KAITHAL- 

Regularly 

100.0 

Sometimes 

0.0 

Not. at all 

0.0 

SIRSA 


warn 


2.7 

Not at all 

0.9 


1W 






























Table 3.5.23: Distribution of Tcnchcrs Giving Homework in Mathematics in Terms 

or Number of Stuns. 


District 

Number 
of Sums 

Genderwise 

Locationwise 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Hissar 


00.00 

05.10 

03.60 

01.90 

08.70 

1-3 

00.00 

06.00 

04.20 

03.90 

03.60 

4-6 

17.50 

30.60 

26.80 

25.30 

31.50 

7-9 

07.50 

08.20 

08.00 

07.80 

08.60 

10-15 

75.00 

49.90 

57.00 

61.20 

45.80 

Jind 


04.60 

08.20 

r»y.*M 

06.40 

06.10 

1-3 

02.80 

04.10 

03.40 

03.40 

03.00 

4-6 

19.40 

34.60 

26.70 

24.80 

37.30 

7-9 

05.50 

02.00 

03.90 

03.70 

00.00 

10-15 

67.60 

49.00 

.58.90 

59.60 

54.50 

Kaithal 

0 

04.30 

04.40 

04.30 

04.10 

05.30 

mm 

02.10 

11.1C 

06.60 

05.40 

10.60 

m 

17,00 

35.60 

26.10 

24.70 

31.60. 


12.80 

17.80 

15.20 

13.70 

21.10 

10-15 

63.90 

31.10 

47.90 

52.00 

31.60 

Sirsa 

0 

00.00 

01.40 

00.90 

01.10 

00.00 

■Hi 




07.90 

04.00 

4-6 

13.00 

50.00 

42.90 

44.70 

36.00 

7-9 

10.00 

06.90 

08.10 

04.50 

20.00 

10-15 

55.00 

32.00 

40.20 

40.00 

40.00 


The subject wise assignment given in language and mathematics reveals that in mathematics 
about 50 per cent teachers reported giving 10-15 sums to the pupils in the form of home 
assignments in Hissar and Jind and one third in Sirsa and Kaithal. There are about 5 per cent 
teachers in Hissar, Jind and Kaithal who reported absence of the-practice of giving home 
assignments in mathematics. In all the four districts more female teachers reported giving home 
assignments than theircounterpam in the schools in mathematics except when it pertains to giving 
10-15 sums or 7-9 sums in Jind and Kaithal. 
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Table 3.5.24: Distribution nr Teachers Giving Homework in Language in terms or 

iuiiuIkt of pages 



Nn of 

Ginlimii 

■ 

6iao 

*r i s • 


Pages 

Mill 

Fimilo 

Total 

Rural 

Uibm 


Zero 

0 . 0 

3 . 1 

2.2 

1 . 0 

5.7 


One 

2 0.0 

3 4.7 

30.4 

2 8.3 

37.1 


Two 

S7.S 

4 2.9 

4 7.1 

4 7.6 

45 7 

HISSAR 

Thro* 

1 7.5 

10.z 

12.3 

12.6 

11.4 


Foul . 

0.6 

6 . 1 

4 . 3 

5.a 

0.0 


Frv* and 

more 

S .0 

3 . 0 

3.6 

4. a 

0.0 


Z a 

3 . 7 

0 . 0 

1 .9 

2.3 

0.0 


Om 

3 7 0 

4 1 B 

3 9.3 

4 a. a 

2 1.2 


Two 

3 6.5 | 

3 3.7 

3 0.1 

2 a .a 

3 6.4 

J 1 N D 

Thin 

1 A . 7 

6.2 

13.1 

a.a 

30.3 


Foul 

13.0. 

» 

9 . 7 

8.1 

9 . 1 


Fivo and 

moio 

2. ■ 

• . 2 

5 . 7 

10.0 

1.0 


Zorn 

2 . 1 

2 2 

2 . 2 

2.7 

0.0 


0 n a 

3 13 

3 7 a 

3 a o 

3 7 .0 

4 2.1 


1 w n 

4 0 7 

4 4 4 

4 4 6 

4 2 5 

52.6 

KAITHAL 

T It ■ a ■ 

• 5 

a. 7 

7 a 

• ■ 2 

6 . 3 


f ii n i 

a i 

S.7 

4 3 

6.6 

0.0 


Fivo ond 

Mm 

4 . 3 

23 

3 . 3 

4.1 

0.0 


Ziro 

a.s 

O . 0 

0.9 

1 . 1 

0.0 


O n o 

3 5.0 

4 3 1 

4 0.2 

3 9.1 

4 4.0 


T w n 

2 7 5 

3 0.6 

2 9.5 

2 7.5 

3 6.0 

S 1 A S A 

Thin 

I 3 5 

19 4 

20.5 

2 3.0 

12 0 


F ii «i i' 

7.5 

2. a 

4.5 

5 . 7 

0.0 


Fivo nut 

111 1 0 

5.0 

4 . 2 

4 B 

3 . 4 

a ,o 


In language the majority ofthe teachers reported giving two pages of homework in Hissar 
ami Kaithal while in J inti and Sirsa the number of pages was reported lobe one. A few percentage 
of teachers also reported not giving any assignment at all in language. .See Table 3.5.24. 
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Distribution of Teachers Reporting 
■ No Classroom Supervision 
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Classroom Supervision 


About SO per cent of the teachers reported that the head teacher males supervising visits 
to their classes. But the officials like BEO, DEO inspect the schools only occasionally. Table 
3. 5.25 shows the average frequency of these visits. Their main tasks seem to concentrate on school 
administration, evaluation of teachers and creating funds from community, if available. This 
is a pointer to (he attitude of officials towards school improvement. The field notes suggested 
that these persons were just figureheads with power but no real inclination was shown by them 
for improving standards. 


Table 3-5-25: Distribution of Teachers Reporting No Classroom Supervision 


District 

Headmaster 

P 

B.E.O. 

HISSAR 

48.6 

90.6 

JIND 

44.2 

81.6 

KAITHAL 

51.1 

85.9 

SIRSA 

50.0 

_ 92.0 















Teachers' Slatits in Hie School 

About onc-thinl of the teachers reported that their being in the present school was due 
to the compulsory transfer policy of the suite government. The analysis of field notes written by _ 
the investigators also reflect this fact. Among the female teachers another dimension that emerges 
is the personal and family reason to.be the main cause for being in.the school. It is a matter of 
grave concern that very few teachers were reported to be in that present school because of greater 
job satisfaction. This has a direct implication for future policy on motivating the teachers for 
this profession. For details sec the Table 3.5:26. 

Table 3.5.26: Distribution of Teachers According to Reasons Tor being in the Present 

School 




Number of Teachers 

Districts 

Reasons 

Male 

Female 

Total 


Personal and Family 

22.50 

38.80 

34.10 


Compulsory Transfer 

40.00 

31.60 

34.10 


Higher Salary and 
Benefits 

02.50 

01.00 

01.40 

Hissar 

(1 renter Job Security 

00.00 

07.10 

05.10 


(irenter job satisfaction 

15.00 

10.20 

11.60 


Less Work Load &. 
Responsibility 

05.00 

02.00 

02.90 


Other reasons 

15.00 

09.20 

10.90 


Personal and Family 

39.90 

45.90 

42.20 


Compulsory Transfer 

39.80 

25.50 

33.00 


Higher Salary and 
Benefits 

00.00 

02.00 

01.00 

Jind 

Greater Mb Security 

00.90 

03.10 

01.90 


Greater job satisfaction 

08.30 

14.30 

11.20 


Less Work Load & 
Responsibility .. 

00.00 

01.00 

00.50 


Other reasons 

12.00 

08.20 

10.10 
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Table 3.5.26a: Distribution or Teachers According to Reasons Tor being in the 

Present School 



Personal and Family 

23.4 

00 

r* 

mm 


Compulsory Transfer 

38.3 

31.1 

34.8 


Higher Salary and 
Benefit s 

n 

2.2 

2.3 

KAITHAL 

Greater Job Security 

■a 

2.2 

BH 


Greater job 
satisfaction 

12.8 

8.9 

10.9 


Less Work Load b 
Responsibility 

n 

0.0 

1.1 


Other reasons 

14.9 

17.9 

16.3 


Persona 1 and Family 

27. S 

34.7 

MU 


Compulsory Transfer 

S2.5 

JO -b 

J b . >5 


Higher Salary and 
Benefits 

0.0 

9.7 

6.3 

SIRSA 

■ 

Greater Job Security. 

0.0 

9.7 

6.3 


Gre.irer job 
catisfact ion 

10.0 

mm 

8.0 


Less Work Load b 
Responsibility 

Hi 

0.0 

0.0 


Other reasons 

10.0 

8.3 

8.9 
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Table 3.5.27: Distribution of Teachers According to the Extent of Help Received 

from Head Teachcr/Principal 




G • 

n d • r w 1 

■ • 

A i a a 

Will 

Olaif tel 

Cat. 





- 



Mila 

Firnil 

To lol 

Rural 

Urban 

- 


- 




— 


No 1 

Applicable 

3 7.6 

22.4 

2 6 . B 

2 9.2 

2 2.9 

H 1 3 S A R 

Vo r y 

Ho Ip 1 ul 

40.0 

4 6.9 

4 4.9 

4 2.7 

‘6 1.4 

Somowhii 
Help f ul 

S .0 

2 4 5 

I 8.8 

1 B . 4 

2 0.2 


N e ! 

Holpl ul 

17.5 

5 . 1 

8.4 

9.7 

6.7 



- 

- 



- — 


NO 1 

Applic ab la 

2 3.1 

18.4 

2 0.9 

2 3.7 

10.2 


Vo i y 

Holp f ul 

19.1 

3 7 . B 

4 3.7 

4 7.4 

2 4 2 


9 • m • • h 11 
Halplul 

16.4 

30.6 

2 4.8 

2 2.6 

3 9.4 


NO 1 

HOlplUl 

8,3 

13 3 

10.6 

0.4 

2 2 1 


N 0 1 

A Pp 1 1 c ab1• 

3 6.2 

1 7 M 

2 7 2 

30 1 

16.6 


Vo r V 

Ho 1 p i U 1 

3 4 0 

4 0 0 

3 7.0 

3 1 6 

6 7 0 

K A 1 T H A L 

.. 

— 

— 

• 

■ - 

. 


limi«hil 

Helpful 

.36.6 

311 

1 B . 3 

3 1.6 

16.9 


Not 

Ho Ip f ul 

4.3 

ii.i 

7 .a 

e.a 

10.6 


No 1 

Applicable 

32.6 

m 

17.6 

18.4 

16.0 

3 IRS A 

Vo t y - 
Holp 1 ul 

32 ,6 

70.6 

67 . 1 

MR 


Somewhat 

Halplul 

2 7.6 

m 

m 

19.6 

a 



D 

2.6 

D 

n 

m 


The head teacher is considered to be the manager of the school and his/her relationship 
with the teacher has a direct impact on the teaching-learning process. The data reveals that a very 
few teachers reported them to be not helpful. It seems almost all the teachers are satisfied with 
the prevailing situation in the school. For details see Table 3.5.27. The field note suggests a 
contradictory viewpoint of the picture. The teachers strictly unofficjally expressed their 
dissatisfaction with theauitudeoftheheadin terms of over-authoritarianism, lack of concern for 
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persona] problems and no involvement in the teaching-learning process. Some of them re p o rt ed 
that keeping records up-to-date and pleasing the administration seem to be the major pre¬ 
occupations of the head. 

Table 3.5.28: Distribution oT Teache r s According lo the Extent of Help Received 

from the Block Education Officer 


District 

Categories 

Number of Teachers 

Male. 

Female 

Total 

HISSAR 

Not Applicable 

0.0 

1.0 

0.7 


Very Helpful 

20.0 

28.6 

26.1 


Somewhat Helpful 

50.0 

58.2 

55.8 


Not Helpful 

30..0 

12.2 

BBi 

JIND 

Not Applicable 

IB 

0.0 

1.0 


Very Helpful 

30.6 

21.4 

26.2 


Somewhat Helpful 

35.2 

44.9 

39.8 


Not Helpful 

32.4 

33.7 

33.0 

KAITHAL 

Not Applicable 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Very Helpful 

34.0 

35.6 

34.8 


Somewhat Helpful 

57.4 

51.1 

54.3 


Not Helpful 

8.5 

13.3 

10.9 

\wmm 

Not Applicable 

2.5 

0.0 

0.9 


Very Helpful 

22.5 

26.4 

25.0 


Somewhat Helpful 

45.0 

58.3 

- - 

53.6 


Not Helpful 

30.0 

15.3 

20.5 


The BEO seems to be helpful to teachers. Only in the districts of Jind one-third teachers 
reported them as not being helpful. Except for the district of Kaithal the male teachers reported 
BEOs as helpful. However, the nature of help should be studied in detail. 
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Table 3.5.29: Distribution of Teachers According to the Extent of Help Received from 
._the Ollier )*rinu>ry Teachers_ 


Dia tilci 

F i aquancv 

*’ 

Gindflr wilt 

AitiMiat 

Mala 

Fam aft 

Total. 

Rural 

Urban 

f. 

HISSAR 


D 

.11.2 

13.0 

16.5 

2.9 | 

Vary Halplul 

37.5 

41.8 

40.8 

35.9 

b 

ni 

EB 

43.9 

30.1 

38.8 

B 

Not Hnlplill 

17.5 

3.1 

B 

8.7 

B 

JIND 

Nat 

Applicable 

2.8 

1.0 

1 .9 

2.3 

B 

Vary Halplul 

B3.0 

60.2 

81 . 7 

67.1 


Somawlml 

H a 1 p 1 u 1 

18.5 

33.7 

B0 

HI 

5 1.5 

Nut Halplul 

1 5.8 

m 

10.7 

a 

1 5.2 

KAITHAL 

IM 

17.0 

D 

10.9 

13.7 


Vary Halplul 

48.8 

BB 

g 

a 

88.4 


27.7 

3 1.9 

29.3 

31.6 

21.1 

Not Halplul 

D 

11.1 

9.8. 

9,8 

gg 

SIRSA 

Nol 

Applicabla 

a 

1.4 

B 

b 

B 

Vary Halplul 

BO 

63.9 

58.0 

B 

B 


30.0 

b 

28.8 

m 

28.0 

Nol Halplul 

15.0 

a 

11.8 

BO 



Support for teaching is necessary to make the teaching-learning process successful an 
solving classroom problems. In the school setting the data shows that primary teachers by an 
large help each other. 
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Table 3.5-30: Teachers Pcrference Tor school Type for Education of Their Children 


District 

Kind of 
School 

Genderwise 

Areawise 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 


Government 

75.0 

65.3 

68.1 

70.4 

60.0 

68.1 

HISSAR 

Private - 
(Aided) 

m 

m 

EB 

9.7 

8.6 

IB 


2.3 

9.2 

7 J 

6.8 

8.6 

IB 


No special 
preference 

SB 

14.2 

15.2 

12.6 

22.9 

15.2 


Government 

73.1 

61.2 

67.5 

72.3 

42.4 

67.5 

JINO 

Private 

(Aided) 

13.9 

11.2 

12.8 

10.4 

24.2 

12.6 

Private* 

(Unaided) 

m 

10.2 


5.8 

12.1 

6.8 


No special 
preference 

KB 

17.3 

13.1 

11.6 

Efl 

13.1 


Government 

93.6 

57.8 

78.1 

82.2 

52.6 

76.1 

KAITHAL 

Private 

(Aided) 

ia 

17.8 

8.7 

IB 

21.1 

8.7 

Private 

(Unaided) 

K9 

17.8 

9.8 

8.2 

15.8 

9.1 


No special 
preference 

B 

KB 

m 

4.1 

10.5 

KB 


Government 

67.5 

52.8 

58.0 

55.2 

68.0 

58.0 

C ID C A 

Private 

(Aided) 

20.0 

1B. 1 

IB.8 

18.4 

20.0 

18.8 

1 n o n 

Private 

(Unaided) 

2.5 

6.9 

m 

KB 


KB 


No special 
preference 

10.0 

^3 

17.9 

KB 

8.0 

17.4 


When asked about the type of school they would choose for their own children almost 
three-fourth choose the government schools. This could be because of the stable system of 
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education of children without spending loo much money (seeTable3.5.30). Lesser mothers and 
teaches teaching in urban area however, preferred these schools. Caste wise teachers analysis also 
shows preference for these schools. 

Table 3.5.30a: Teachers Perfercuce for School Type for Education of Their 

Children 



District 


Kind of 
School 


Castewise 


SC I ST I Other 



HISSAR Government 85.7 100. I 62.5 


Private 

(Aided) 









Private 

(Unaided) 


No special 
preference 


JIND I Government 71.4 


Private 

(Aided) 


Private 

(Unaided) 


KAITHAL Government MOO. 


















SIRSA Government 175.01 100.170.0 


Private 

(Aided) 







Private 

(Unaided) 


BiBD 






























































Table 3.5.31: Percentage of Head Teachers Reporting DUTerent Teaching Related 
Activities Maintained by the Teachers 


D 

Activities 

Genderwise 

mm 

M 

ni 

Torai 

D 

u 


Checking 

Diaries/Class 
notes of teacher 

every week . 

88.2 

B 

88.9 

86.8 

100. 


Preparing Monthly, 

tests 

fog. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 


Evaluating results of 

monthly test! 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

1 00. 

Hiss* 

Observation of 

Classroom leactvng 

and suggesting 

88.2 

96.4 

B 

92.1 

1 00. 

Checking Homework - 

ot Pupils 

BS 

too. 

97.B 

97.4 

1 00. 

Taking a decision on 
Pupils Promotion 

94.1 

EBB 

sa 

89.6 

BB 

Holding Model 

classes to assist live 
t e a c h e i s 

94. t 

Q 

D 

84.2 

85.7 

Jind 

C li i! c k i n a 

Di.snes/Ciass 
miles nl teacher 

every week 

95. B 

94.7 

B 

97.2 

B 5.7 

Preparing Monthly 

tests 

too. 

100. 

too.. 

too. 

1 00. 

Evaluating results ot 

monthly tests 

100. 

too. 

too. 

too. 

100. 

Observation ol 

classroom teaching 

and suggesting 

improvements 

91.7 

too. 


B 

85.7 

Checking Homework 

ot Pupils 

1 00. 

100. 

1 00. 

100. 

1 00. 

Taking a decision on 
Pupils Promotion 

9 1 .7 

100. 

m 

EB 

85.7 

Holding Model 

classes to assist the 
teachers 

9 1.7 

fl 

B 


7 1.4 


Nearly all head teachers reported checking of diaries, preparing monthly tests-, evaluating 
tests, observation of classroom teaching and giving model lessons (Table 3.5.31). This was not 
home (Hit by teachers responses since about half of the teachers reported no classroom supervision 
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mentioned earlier. Moreover, spot checking by the baseline supervision staff showed that diaries 
were not being maintained by the teacher. 

Table 3.5.31a: Percentage of Head Teachers Reporting Different Teaching Related 

Activities Maintained by the Teachers 


District 


Activities 


Genderwise 


M F Total 


Checking 
Diaries/Class 
notes ~ of teacher 
ever y week _ 

Preparing Monthly 

tests 

Evaluating results ' of 
monthly tests .. 

Observation of 
Kaithal classroom tsiching 

and suggesting 
improvements _ 

Checking Homework 

of Pupils 

Taking a . decision on 
Pupils Promotion 

Holding Model 
classes to assist the 

teschsrs 


Chicking 
Dlarias/Class 
nptas of taacher 
ovary week _ 

Preparing Monthly 
tasts 



B 



100 . 100 . 100 . 


100 . 100 . 100 . 


94.7 90.0 93.1 


100 . 100 . 100 . 


94.7 90^0 93.1 


78.9 90.0 82.8 


93.8 100. 96.0 


Areawise 

111 

U 

92.0 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

92.0 

1 00. 

100. 

100. 


92.0 100. 


84.0 75. 



Observation of 
Sirsa classroom teaching 

and suggesting 
improvements 

Checking Homework 

of Pupils 

Taking a decision on 

Pupils Promotion 

Holding Model 
classes to assist the 

teachers 



93.8 92.3 93.1 


100 . 100 . 100 . 




92.0 100. 


100 . 100 . 


BB 
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The head teachers also reported observation of classroom for teacher evaluation. This 
is class contradictory to the comments of the teachers. (Table 3.5.32). 


Table 3.5.32: Methods Used by Head Teachers for Evaluation 


District 

Methods of 
Evaluation 

Option 1 

m 

Optionl 

m 

District 

Methods of 
Evaluation 

Optionl 

m 

Optionl 

m 

■ >- 

i tssy 

Observation of 
Omm. 

727 

152 

Kaithaf 

Observation of . 

750 

00 

Performance of Stu¬ 
dents on tests Qna 
ban 

121 

33 3 

Performanoe of Stu¬ 
dents on tests and 
Bern 

208 

417 


dii 

121 


4 2 

208 

Ftovbwing 

Homework of 
students 

&i 

303 

Fteviewng 

Homework of 
sttrients 

00 

375 

Any od tor 

QO 

ai 

Any other 

00 

00 

Jxl 

Observation of 
Gasses 

727 

43 

Srsa - 

Observation of 

fin urns. 

Cam 

34 

ft F a A. 

14.6 

31.7 


□ 

172 

nerformenoe of Stu¬ 
dents on tests and 
Bern 

tSSMMl 


00 

366 

Checking dassnotes 
Prepared by teachers 

69 

au 

Review* ig 

Homework of 

students 

14.6 

24.4 

Renewing 

Homework of 
students 

00 

51.7 

Arty other 

00 

24 

Arty other 

00 

34 
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The head teachers considered student motivation to be the most important factor for school 
performance. It was followed by attitude and commitment of parents and attitude and 
commitment of teachers. The head teacher considered himself/herself to be the least important 
factor (Table 3.5.33). This indicates a tendency, to shirk theirresponsibility for low achievement 
and to pass the blame for it on others. 

Table 3.5.33: Ranking of Important Factors for School Performance 


11 .' 


District 

Factors 

Rank 

Distric 

Factors 

Rank 


The Attitude and 
commiment of Teacher 

B 


The Attitude and 
commiment of Teacher 

2 

* 

The attitude and 

cooperation of Parents 

2 


The attitude and 

cooperation of Parents 

5 

Hissar 

The motivation of 
students 1 

D 

Katthal 

The - motivation of 
students 

1 


The ability and 

motivation of Head 
teacher 

5 


The ability and 

motivation of Head 
teacher 

4 


The assistance of (he 
BEO/SDI 

B 


The assistance of the 
BEO/SDI 

3 


The Attitude and 
commiment of Teacher 

2 


The Attitude and 
commiment of Teacher 

2 


The attitude and 

cooperation of Parents 

B 


The altitude and 

cooperation of Parents 

1 

Jind 

The motivation of 
students 

1 

Sirsa 

The motivation of 
students 

5 


The ability and 

motivation of Head 
teacher 

5 


The ability • - and 

motivation of Head 
teacher 

3 

' - 

The assistance of ihe 
BEO/SDI ... 

B 


The assistance of the 
BEO/SDI 

4 
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Teachers' Estimate af Pupils Competency 

The sample teachers when asked to give an opinion on what percentage of pupils 
would have mastered the minimum expectation tn terms of learning achievement stated that 
more than half (between 50-55) of the class are expected to do so. However, the actual class 
achievement in a test administered by the investigator shows a much lower achievement. The 
Table below shows sample teachers expectation of the pupils in a specific skills. 

Table 3.5.35: Teachers Estimate of Pupils Competency 


Skills 

Expectation 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Recognising 
all Letters of 
Alphabets 


18.90 

12.90 

09.80 

16.00 

41 - 79% 

56.80 

57.00 

74.50 


80% and above 

24.30 

30.10 

15.70 

18.00 

Taking 
Simple 
Dictation of 
nttwn word? 

Less than 40% 

12.20 

12.00 

■ 

13.00 

23.00 

41 - 79% 

67.10 

62.00 

68.50 

51.20 

80% and above 

20.70 

26.10 

18.50 

25.60 

Writing 

Simple 

Sentences 

Less than 40% 

05.20 

15.90 

05.70 

07.00 

41 - 79% 

58.40 

46.60 

67.90 

65.10 


36.40 

37.50 

26.40 

27.90 

Reading text 
and 

answering 
questions on 
it 

Less than 40% 

06.90 

03.50 

- 

06.10 

ffl 

41 - 79% 

62.80 

65.20 

65.30 

69.00 

80% and above 

40.30 

30.40 

28.60 

23.80 

riling smal 
compositing 
on a given 
topic 


07.70 

11.40 

10.00 

12.50 

41 - 79% 

52.60 

49.50 

60.00 

62.50 


39.70 

39.60 

30.00 

25.00 








































































Nearly all the Class V students reported that they had class teacher. But in rural schools 
the students reported that the percentage of teachers coming regularly ranged front 50 to 70 per 
cent. In Sirsa however, it is reported that the attendance of teachers was less than that of other 
districts. 

Table 3.5.37: Demand on Head Teachers Time by Official Non-School Activities 


% Pupils 
responding in 
affirmative 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

Having Class 
Tcadw 

99.20 

99.20 

99.50 

100.00 

99.80 

100.00 

88.80 

92.70 

Teacher Comes 
Regularly 
(Everyday) 

69.60 

75.00 

71.70 

54.00 

66 . 7 ) 

a 

43.00 

62.40 


Besides attending to academic duties, head teachers have to attend to a number of 
other jobs. The above Table shows the nature of jobs. The head teachers reported that they 
spent approximately 8 to 12 days in a month on these jobs. 


Table 3.5.38: Teachers Estimate of Pupils Compteiicy 


Activity 

No. of Days Spent in a Month 

Hissar 

MEM 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

General 

Administration 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Block Level 
Meetings 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Public Functions 

1 

4 

1 

2 

Other Activities 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Total Days 
Spent 

8 

12 

7 

9 
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SECTION VI 


School Characteristics 

This chapter deals with different school characteristics which have a direct bearing 
on the overall quality of primary education. It discusses overall profileof the sampled schools 
and is divided into different sections reflecting present scenario of school facilities, 
management and administrative aspects. 

Background Features 

In all 145 schools were selected in the sample from the four disthcts.lt consisted of 
40 schools from Hissnrand 35 each from Kaithal. Jind and Sirsa. The majority of the schools 
were found to be managed hv the State Government. However,in the district of Hissar and 
Jind few schools were private aided and unaided type (Table 3.6.1V 


Table 3.6.1: Type of School Mangemenl 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Panchayat 

00.00 

02.90 

00.00 

00.00 

Stale Govt. 

97.50 

88.00 

100.00 

100.01) 

Municipality 
l In.tided 

0.00 

00.00 

uo.oo 

00.00 

Private 

Aided 

02.50 

02.90 

00.00 

00.00 

Private 

Unaided 

00.00 

05.70 

00.00 

00.00 


Table 3.6.2 below shows that the primary school system is relatively younger in 
Kaithal than in Hissar, Jind anti Sirsa. There are very few schools which have been 
established during pre-independence era and in the recent years. Two-third of the schools 
were found between year 1943-1984 and res! of the schools are either before 1944 or after 
1984. 

Table 3.6.2: Age of School in Years 



Hissar 

Jind 

-Caitha 

Sirsa 

i 

Over 50 

10.00 

11.60 

08.70 

45.80 

10-50 

75.00 

68.50 

85.70 

74.20 

Under 10 

15.00 

19.90 

05.60 

20.00 
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The medium of instruction in all the schools is found to be Hindi and the highest grade 
in above 90 per cent of the school is Class V. A few schools had middle classes attached. 

Table 3.6.3: Schools with Highest Grades 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Class 5 

95.00 

97.10 

88.60 

94.30 

Class 6/8 

05.00 

02.90 

11.40 

05.70 


Table 3.6.4 shows that there are about 20 per cent schools with pre-schools attached 
with them. The most common form of pre-school system in these schools is found to be the 
Balwadi. Out in (he district of Kaithal there are more schools having LKG and UKG as 
compared to Balwadi. 


Table 3.6.4: Pre-school Facilities in Schools 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

With 

pre-school 

07.50 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

Balwadi 

07.50 

14.30 

02.90 

20.00 

With LKCi/ 
UKG 

00, (X) 

05.70 

17.10 

00.00 


The distance of the sampled schools to the schools with higher grade influences the 
excess of the community to a school. The field notes suggest that parents are likely to choose 
a school in the early years if the schools with higher grades are located in the close vicinity. 
Table 3.6.5 indicates that the primary and upper-primary schools are within the reach of 
majority of pupils. However, higher secondary and traditional schools are not within easy 
access. 

Table 3.6.5: Distance in Kilometres of High/Higher/Senior Secondary Schools from 

the Primary School 


Distance 

H1SAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

0-5 

'75.50 

68.60 

62.80 

48.60 

6-10 

07.50 

20.10 

23.00 

42.80 

11-15 

05.00 

08.70 

02.90 

08.60 

16-20 

07.05 

02.90 

05.80 

00.00 

21 - 25 

05.00 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

26-30 

00.00 

00.00 

05.80 

00.00 
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The school headmaster was asked to provide information about the distance of their 
school from the nearest high/higher/senior secondary schools. The data reveals that nearly 
one third schools are within 5 km distance (3-6-6). 

Table 3.6.6: Location of Schools 
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Instructional Time 

The number of working days scheduled for the academic session in a school is an 
indicator of effectiveness of the teaching and learning process. Though apparently the 
working days scheduled for all the schools is almost same hut a variation is found in some 
of the schools. In one of the school in the district of Jind the number of scheduled working 
days are below 100. The same case was reported in the two schools of Sirsa. In Kailhal the 
nu tuber of scheduled days are in the range of 151-175 days in one of the schools. In rest of 
the schools a similar trend is found. The number of scheduled working days varies from 201- 
250 days. The schools with 226-250 working days are found maximum in district of Hissar 
(82.5) followed by Jind (80.9), Kailhal (71.4) and Jind (67.1). The most striking feature 
of these schools is the variation with regard to scheduled days within the same district though 
all are under the same district educational administration. It seems that only 60-80 per cent 
of the schools from the four districts are following ihe same academic calender. 

Table 3.6.7 shows that the majority of the schools in the four districts are in close 
agreement with regard to opening and closing time. During the summer majority of the 
schools open at 7 a.m. and closest 1 p.m. During the winter the time schedule get changed 
by two hours. The schools open at 9 a.m. and close at 3 p.m. About 90 per cent of the schools 
provide a lunch break of 30 minutes and few schools provide short lunch break of 10 to 20 
minutes. 


Tnhlc 3.6.7: School Instructional 

Menu Time 


HISAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

Total Working Days 

1 232 

227 

230 

208 

School Working Hours 

Opening Time 
(Summer) 

7 am 

7 am 

7 am 

7 am 

Opening Time 
(Winter) 

9am 

9am 

9am 

9am 

Closing Time 
(Summer) 

1pm - 

I pm 

Ipm 

Ipm 

Closing Time 
(Winter) 

3pm 

3pm 

3pm 

3pm 

Lunch Break 
(Minutes) 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Instructional Time 

Minutes per period 

21.87 

22.17 

16.00 

22.87 

Periods per day 

04.42 

04.40 

02.14 

04.82 
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T\me Schedule 


Table 3.6.8 shows that during the winter season 90 percent of the schools of the four 
districts open at 9a.m. But there is variation by the closing, time of these schools out of these. 
137 schools (8 L8%) of the schools close at 4 p.m. In rest of schools different timing were 
observed. There is also variation with regard to daily working hours of the school. It ranges 
from 5 to 7 hours. A few number of schools open in the afternoon and close in evening. 
Five such schools were found in the districts of Hissar (2), Jind (I) and K&ithal (2). Details 
are provided in Table 3.6.8. 

Table 3.6.8: School Timings: Winter Session (November - February) 



H1SAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

S1RSA 

Opening Time 

7 am 

2 

(01.30) 

1 

(02.50) 

NIL 

1 

(02.90) 

8 am 

1 

(00.69) 

NIL 

1 

(02.90) 

NIL 

9 am 

137 

(94.60) 

37 

(92.50) 

32 

(91.40) 

34 

(97.50) 

12 pin 

3 

(U3.40) 

2 

(05.00) 

2 

(05.70) 

NIL 

Closing Time 

12 pm 

2 

(01.30) 

1 

(02.50) 

l 

(02.90) 

NIL 

2 pm 

1 

(00.70) 

NIL 

NIL 

NIL 

3 pm 

24 

(16.60) 

10 

(25.00) 

2 

(14.30) 

3 

(08.60) 

4 pm 

112 

(77.20) 

27 

(67.50) 

27 

(71.20) 

31 

(88.60) 

5 pm 

5 

(03.40) 

2 

(05.00) 

2 

(05.70) 

NIL 

6 pm 

1(00.70) 

NIL • 

NIL 

1 

(02.90) 
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Teaching Periods 

Table 3.6.9 shows that in about 50 per cent of schools there were no scheduled period 
and in some of schools where periods arc held the number varies from 1 tol4. The schools 
with 8 periods were maximum in almost all the schools where periods were practiced. There 
is marginal variation in almost all the four districts. 

With regard to distribution of each period held, it was revealed that in the schools 
where periods were held 50 per cent schools had the length of the period as 40 minutes and 
the rest of schools fell in the category of time period 30-40 minutes. A few schools were with 
60 minutes period (See Table 3.6.9). 

Table 3.6.9: Number and Duration of Period Held 



All 

H1SAR 

JIND 

kaithal 

SIRSA 

Number of Periods 

Zero 

69 

(47.59) 

18 

(45.00) 

16 

(45.70) 

21 

(60.00) 

14 

(40.00) 

D 


1 

(02.50) 

00 

(00.00) 

00 

(00.00) 

2 

(05.70) 

D 

9 

(06.21) 

2 

(05.00) 

3 

(08.60) 

3 

(08.60) 


D 

47 

(32.40) 

14 

(35.00) 

MW 

to 

(2H.60) 

12 

(34.30) 

n 

5 

(3.45) 

5 

(12.50) 

00 

(00.00 

00 

(00.00) 

00 

(00.00) 

Duration of Period-. 

Zero 

71 

(48.97) 

18 

(45.00) 

16 

(45.70) 

21 

(60.00) 

16. 

(45.70) 

30 

2 

(01.38) 

1 

(02.50) 

00 

(00.00) 

1 

(02.90) 

00 

(00.00) 

35 

4 

(02.75) 

3 

(07,50) 

00 

(00.00) 

00 

(00.00) 

1 

(02.90) 

40 

59 

(40.69) 

17 

(42.50) 

17 

(48.60) 

1 1 

(31.40) 

14 

(40.00) 

45 

6 

(04.13) 

00 . 
(00.00) 

I 

(02.90) 

2 

(05-70) 

3 

(08.60) 

50 

1 

(00.69) 

00 

(00.00) 

1 

(02.90) 

0 

(00.00) 

00 

(00.00) 


1 

(02.50) 

00 | 00 

(00.00) ! (00.00) 

1 

(02.-90) 


i w * pnrrmhrm inJttntri 
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Average Class Size 
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For effective teaching learning process, time scheduling is essential. It facilitates the 
management as well as leaching process in the classroom situation. However, in the study, 
it was found that in only about 50 per cent of schools in all the four districts had lime table 
(Table 3.6,10). Though about 50 per cent of the sampled schools had a time table only 14- 
31 per cent of them actually followed it. 


Table 3.6.10: Teaching Time Table 



HISAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

Schools with time 
table 

S3 

19 

(54.30) 

15 

(42.90) 

18 

(51.40) 

Schools following 
time table 

ESI 

9 

(25.70) 

5 

(14.30) 

11 

(31.40) 


School and Class Size 

The sc ho ol enrolment size data (Table 3.6.11) reveals that in most of the cases the 
number of pupils handled by teachers in one or other class are more than the prescribed 
teacher pupils ratio which comes to be 1:40. The average class size is found to be larger 
in classes one and two whereas in Class 111, four and five it is around the prescribed limit 
or slightly lower (Table 3.6.11). 


'ruble 3.6.1 li Average Class Size 


Class 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

I 

41.60 

46.00 

45.50 

47.80 

11 

43.90 

51.00 

46.80 

38.80 

III 

39.30 

39.50 

40.20 

34.60 

IV 

33.00 

36.70 

31.00 

26.50 

V 

30.30 

32.80 

28.70 

20.40 


Enrolment 

The percentage enrolment of girls is higher than boys in Sirsa and Jind while reverse 
is the case in Hissar and KaithaJ. In Hissar the percentage enrolment of girls declined 
progressively from Class I to 5. In Jind and Sirsa this trend is not discernible. The girls 
enrolment is reported nearing their population- pro portion. It may be due to the special drive 
for girls education. The reliability of the record is however, doubtful because the percentage 
of girls in dropouts was much higher than boys (Table 3.4.1). The percentage enrolment in 
rural and urban schools was according to the population proportion in the districts according 
to 1991 census. 
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Table 3.6.12: Percentage Enrolment (1993-1994) In School (Gcnderwise) 


District* 1 

l 

C lit js 

Boy* 

Girls 

i 

1 

At. 1 

51.9 


II 

m 

EB 

HISS A R 

lit 

Sl.l 

48.2 

IV 


46.1 


V 

$4.5 

_ _ 

45.5 


Total 

SI.4 

49.6 


1 


5 1.3 


11 

• 


fSSI 

JIND 

111 

£ 

Uyg 

IV 


5 1.2’ 


V 

QQ| 

51.5 


Total 

| 

5 1.6 

* A - 

t rtltr - ' * * '* 

mm 

ESI 


it 

SO.6 

Q 

K A 1 1 • 

in 

5 1.6 

ra 

II A l. 

IV 

S.1.S 

ESI 


V 

cn 

DQI 


T oinl 

5 1.9 

48. 1 


J 

40.S 

59.5 


ii 

ESI 

61.7 

SIRSA 

in 

4 1.7 

58.3 

IV 

ESI 

57.4 


V 

41.4 

58.6 


T olal 

ESI 

59.3 


Looking at the enrolment figures shows that in Class I and II more girls are enrolled 
in all the three districts other than Kaithal. In classes III to V enrolment of boys is more than 
girls, except again in the district of Sirsa and Jind. 
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Looking at number of total children enrolled in the five classes shows the maximum 
number exist in Hissar followed by lindand Kaithal. Comparisons with other districts the 
lowest are in Sirsa Table 3.6.13. 

Tabic 3.6.13: Enrolment (1993-94) in Schools (Gcndcrwiso). 


Districts 

Class 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

HISSAR 

I 

798 

862 

1660 

11 

813 

944 

1757 

111 

815 

758 

1573 

IV 

702 

618 

1320 

, V 

659 

550 

1209 

Total 

3787 

3732 

7519 

JIND 

I 

784 

826 

1610 

II 

807 

964 

1771 

III 

694 

656 

1350 

IV 

628 

658 

1286 

V 

• 557 

591 

1 148 

Total 

3470 

3795 

7165 

KAIT¬ 

HAL 

I 

800 

792 

1592 

II 

826 

808 

1634 

HI 

725 

681 

1406 

IV 

580 

504 

1084 

V 

561 

442 

1003 

Total 

3492 

3227 

6719 

’ 

SIRSA 

1 

676 

982 

1668 

n 

518 

833 

1351 

in 

507 

709 

1216 

IV 

393 

529 

922 

V 

296 

419 

715 

Total 

2390 

3472 

5862 
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Location wise enrolment shows more children enrolled in rural areas as compared to 
the urban in all the districts. There is an increase in enrolment from Class 1 to II in the rural 
areas. The percentage enrolment in rural and urban schools was according to the population 
proportion in the districts according to 1991 census. 

Table 3.6.14: Percentage Enrolment (1993-94) in Schools (Location* ise) 


Districts 

Class 

Rural 

Urban 


I 

75.6 

24.4 

HISSAR 

11 

77.6 

22.4 

111 

77.9 

22.1 

IV 

79.0 

21.0 

V 

82.3 

17.7 

Total 

78.2 

21.8 

JIND 

I 

83.6 

16.4 

II 

84.8 

15.2 

III 

80.7 

19.3 

IV 

85.1 

14.9 

V 

83.4 

Ih.h 

Total 

83.6 

16.4 

KAIT- 

HAL 

1 

82.1 

17.9 

II 

83.2 

16.8 

1(1 

77.2 

22.8 

IV 

81.1 

18.9 

V 

80.3 

19.7 

Total 

81.0 

19.0 

SIRSA 

1 _ 

1 

78.7 

21.3 

II 

79.4 

20.6 

»,I 

79.6 

20.4 

IV 

79.1 

20.9 

V 

81.3 

18.7 

Total 

79.8 

20.4 
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The enrolment figures showed a marked decrease in number from Class II to V in 
the rural areas. This was in agreement with the dropouts which also belong to these clajses. 

Table 3.6.15: Enrolment (1993-94) in Schools (Local ion wise) 


Districts 

Class 

Rural 


HISSAR 

1 

1256 

404 

II 

1364 

393 

III 

1226 

347 

IV 

1043 

277 

V 

992 

217 

Total 

5881 

1638 

JIND 

1 

1346 

264 

II 


269 

III 

1090 

260 

IV 

1094 

192 

n 

958 

190 

Total 

5990 

1166 

KAIT- 

HAL 

I 

1308 

284 

11 

E33 

ma\ 

MI 

1086 

320 

IV 

880 

Ol 

V 

806 

197 

Total 

5436 

1278 

SIRSA 

I 

1312 

355 

II 

1073 

278 

III 

968 

238 

IV 

730 

192 

V 

582 

133 

Total 

4665 

1196 
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Pupil Teacher Ratio 





Table 3.6.16 shows the average number of teachers during the last three years. The 
number has decreased (1993-94) in (he district of Kaithal. In the other three districts it has 
remained almost the same. The participation of female teachers is found relatively higher 
in the district of Hissar and Sirsa, whereas in Jind and Kaithal there are more male teachers. 


Table 3.6.16: Average Number of Teachers 




Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

1991-92 

Male 

01.45 

03.00 

01.57 

01.22 

Female 

02.02 

02.14 

01.62 

02.45 

Total 

03.47 

5 14 

03.19 

03.68 

1992-93 

Male 

01.45 

02.91 

01.42 

01 02 

Female 

02.37 

02.17 

01.85 

02.45 

Total 

03.82 

05.08 

03.27 

03.48 

1993-94 

Male 

01.20 

03.08 

01 54 

01.22 

Female 

02.35 

02.80 

01.40 

02.42 

Total 

03 55 

OS KK 

02 94 

03 65 


Tabic 3.6.17: Teacher Pupil Ratio 



HISAR 

JIND 

KAITHAL 

SIRSA 

Apparent 

Pupil Teacher 
Ratio (APR) 

42 

37 

44 

41 

Effective Pupil 
Teacher Ratio 
(EPR) 

53 

,0 

65 

47 


The individual needsofeach pupil need to beconsidered foreffeclive schooling. This 
is largely dependent on the number of pupils and effective classroom management skills. The 
above Table 3.6.17 shows the analysis indicating a highest effective pupil teacher ratio in 
Kaithal. Similarly, the apparent pupil teacher ratio is also 44 in Kaithal. 
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Basic Amenities 


For normal teaching-learning process, some basic amenities are required. Thesi 
amenities have a direct and an indirect bearing on education of children. 

Table 3.6.18 shows that still about IS -30 percent schools are not having safe drinking 
water facility. The schools of the district Sirsa (25.7%) are most hit by this problem. The 
situation in other districts is also not satisfactory where quite a large number of schools report 
absence of those amenities. 


Table 3.6.18: Basic Amenities Available 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Safe Drinking 

Water 

85.00 

80.00 

62 90 

n 

Toilet 

Facilities' 

42.50 

62.90 

54.30 

68.60 

Separate Toilet 
Facilities for Girls 

.17 50 

51 40 

37 10 

57 10 

Electric Connection for the 
Schools 

20.00 

40 00 

31.40 

48.60 


In case of toilet facilities for students and separately for girls, the situation was not 
an encouraging one as about 30 per cent of the schools in the four districts reported absence 
of this facility. Above 40 per cent reported absence of separate toilets for girls in Hissar 
followed by Kaithal. Jind and Sirsa. 

Haryana was among the first few states where 100 per cent electrification of villages 
was reported about 10 years back. However, Table 3.6.18 tells a different story. About 60- 
80 of schools were reported to be without electric connections. In this regard, schools of 
Hissar (80%) were the most backward followed by Kaithal (68.6%), Jind (60%) and Sirsa 
(51.4). 


So it clearly stands out that there is an urgent need to strengthen these schools with 
these three basic amenities. 
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SCHOOL INFRASTRUCTURE 

Of the 145 sampled schools in the four districts, there wasdistrictwisc variation with 
regard to infrastructural facilities. In the district of Kaithal most of the schools (91.4%) had 
their own building followed by .Sirsa (88.6%), Jind (82.9%) and Hissar (82.5%). The 
schools running in rented building wre found to be the maximum in Hissar. 


Table 3.6.19: School Buildings 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Own Building 

33 

(85.50 

29 

(82.90 

32 

(91.40 

31 

(88.60 

Rented Building 

02 

(05.00 

01 

(02.8 

01 

(02.8__ 

01 

(02.88 

Rent Free Building 

05 

(12.50 

05 

(14.20 

02 

(05.70 

03 

(08.60 


The participation and linkage of community with the prevailing educational practices 
in these district could be seen in relation to extent of cooperation provided by the comm unity 
in maintaining and provision for accommodation (building). A comparative picture of lour 
districts shows (Sec Tahle 3.6.19) that about 10-12 per cent of the schools are running in 
the buildings provided by community in each district. In this regard Jind (14.2%) tops the 
list followed by Hissar (12.5%), Sirsa (8.6%) and Kaithal (5.7%). 

Classroom 

The number of classrooms in selected schools of each district ranges from I to 9. The 
percentage of schools with only one classroom was found highest in the district of Sirsa (20 per 
cent). In almost all the districts except Kaithal 10-15 per cent of the schools were with 5 or more 
than 5 classrooms. In Kaithal such schools are about 18 per cent. The schools with 3 and 4 
classrooms in Hissar were about 37 per cent, while in other three districts they were around 15 
percent. 
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All the sampled schools of four districts desired to construct more classrooms to meet the 
increasing demand for more space on the part of students and teachers. The district of Kailhal 
tops the list in this regard where 32 out of 35 schools felt the need for more classrooms. However, 
a few schools were satisfied with the present number of classrooms. But most of the schools from 
these d istricts desired to have upto 50 per cent more classrooms to meet the load of students. (Table 
3.6.20). 

Table 3.6.20: Percentage of Schools According to Number of Classrooms 


No of 
Class Rooms 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kailhal 

Sirsa 

Zero 

12(30 00) 

09(25 70) 

03(0860) 

10(28.60) 

One 

00(00.00) 

06(17.10) 

05(14.30) 

07(20.00) 

Two 


08(22.90) 

11(31 40) 

07(20.00) 

Three 

12(30 00) 

05(14 30) 

04(11.40) 

04(11.40) 

Four 

03(07 50) 

00(00 00) 

02(05 70) 

02(05 70) 

Five 

01(02 50) 

04(11 40) 

04(11 40) 

1)3(08 60) 

More than 
Five 

03(07 50) 

03(08 60) 


02(05 70) 


NB: Figures la Parenthesis ImUcalt percentages 


Teaching Aids 

Table 3.6.21 shows availability of teaching aids in schools in all the districts. Items, 
like maps, chart, blackboard,chalk and duster were available. But about 30-35 per cent 
schools from Sirsa and Jind reported non-availability of these items. 
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The leaching aids like primary science kit, mini lools kit, and mathematics kit supplied 
hy NCERT were not available in almost 50 per cent of the schools in all the four districts except 
Kaithal.. In the district of Jind more than 80 percent schools reported non-availability of these 
kits. However, availability of tliese items in Kaithal was found to be a little bit satisfactory. The 
Table clearly visualizes the need for increasing availability of all the basic essential teaching aids 
especially the kits supplied by NCERT. 

Table 3.6.21: Availability of Teaching Aids in Schools (Percentage) 



H i oar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Si r*» 

Mapi 

90.00 

7 1.40 

94.30 

65 70 

Globe 

82.50 

62.90 

68.60 

71.40 

Churl* 

82.50 


9 1 40 

80 00 


■ 52,50 

28.60 

65.70 

51.70 

Mini T«»»l Kil 
(NCERT) 

55.00 

17.10 

m 

37 10 

Mnlhemalic Kil 

(NCERT) 

42.30 

14.30 

o 

o 

m 

O 

42 90 

Black Board 

92.30 

94.30 

81.60 

9 1.40 

Chalk At Dumer 

92.50 

9 140 

94.30 

97 10 


Carnes or Play Equipment 

To run extra curricular activities in schools it is necessary to have some good 
equipment available within the schools. 

Tabic below reveals that the situation with regard to availability of games/musical 
instrument/play material was not satisfactory in almost 50 per cent of the schools in all the 
four districts. Since development of gross and fine motor skills need to be developed during 
this period the availability of toys and games equipment is necessary. 

Districtwise analysis of the situation is worse in the district of Jind where 37 per cent 
schools reported availability of play materials. In the district of Hissar, Jind and Kaithal the 
difference in non-availability of these items is marginal. However, in the district of Hissar 
42.5 percent of the schools only had the musical instrument necessary to organise activities 
in the schools. 

Table 3.6.22: Availability of Facilities for Play and Games 


Facilities 

Hissar 

Jind 

KaithaJ 

Sirsa 

Play Material Toys 

62.50 

37 10 

62 90 

60 00 

Game Equipments 

57.50 

54 30 

54.30 

54.30 

Musical Instruments 

42.50 

51 40 

57 10 

57.10 
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Books/Reading Material 


Books and other reading materials play an important pan in molding the personality or 
children in accordance to his/her ability and soriely needs. They enlighten them and make them 
aware of many scientific, social and economic developments taking place in the modem times. 
But if we see their availability in the sampled schools of the four districts, a not too encouraging 
picture emerges. About 20-40 per cent schools reported non-availability of reference books/ 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. There were 20 percent. 43 percent. 31.4 per cent and 34.3 per 
cent schools in Hissar, Jind, Kaithal and Sirsa respectively rep orted non-availability of such 
reading material. 

The situation is poorer in case of availability of children's books magazines/joumals/ 
newspapers. TheTable 3.6.23 clearly focuses on availability of these essential amenities in the 
four sampled districts of Haryana. It seems that the district of Jind was the most backward in 
availability of these items and in the district Hissar the situation is somewhat satisfactory as 
compared to other three districts. 


Table 3.6.23: Percentage of Books/Reading Material 


Items 


Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Reference Books 
Dictionaries 
Encyclopedias 

80.00 

57.10 

68.60 

65.70 

Children's Books 

90.00 

68.60 

88.60 

68.60 

Magazines/Journals 
News Papers 

37.50 

31.40 

34.30 

42.90 


Health Facilities 

It is said that health is wealth. For normal physical, emotional, social, and cognitive 
development it isessential that the student should befree from any type of disease and disability. 
The Table 3.6.24 shows that of the fou r districts in about 30-40percent schools no medical check¬ 
up is done annually. The situation is the worst in Sirsa where 40 percent reported nonmedical 
check-ups. The situation is similar in Hissar, Jind and Kaithal where 27.5 , 34.3 and 22.9 per 
cent respectively reported the same with regard to immunization facility existing or access to it. 
It is revealed tliat 37 to 70 per cent of schools reporied availability of this facility. Schools in 
Hissar (65%) reported the highest percentage of non-availability followed by Jind (62.9%), 
Kaithal (54.3) and Sirsa (42.9%). 
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For minor accidents or diseases it is necessary to have first-aid-kit in the school. But the 
picture of schools in these four districts is highly dismal. In the district of Kaithal, 91.4 per cent 
of schools reported non-availability of first aid kit followed by Sirsa (82,9%), Hissar (77.5%) 
and Jind (65.7%). 


Table 3.6.24: Availability of Health Facilities 


All 

Hisar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Annual Medical 
Checkup 

72.50 

67.10 

77.10 

60.00 

Immunization 

Facility 

35.00 

37.10 

45.70 

57.10 

First Aid Kit 

22.50 

34.3 

08.60 

17.10 


Essential Facilities 

The facilities like chairs and tables for the teachers, water pitcher, table, glasses, dustbin 
and school bell were available with about 80 per cent of school studied in four districts. However, 
the availability varies marginally from district to district. - 


Table 3.6.25: Availability of FAsentinl Facilities 


All 

llissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

——« 

Sirsa 

Chair for Teacher 

92.50 

94.30 

94.30 

85.70 

Tables for Teacher 

92.50 


91,40 

71.40 

Water pitcher and 
ladly Glass 

90.00 

85.70 

71.40 

88.60 

Dustbin 

92.50 

77.10 

74.30 

88.60 

School Bell 

77.50 

74.30 

68.60 

raa 

Pin-up Board/ ’ 
Notice Board 

22.50 

17.10 


34.30 
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Playground 

Table 3.6.26 shows that about 50 to 75 per cent of schools of four districts are without 
playground facilities. The schools in the districts of Jind and Kaithal without any playground 
facility were 74.3 per cent and 71.4 percent respectively. The districts of Hissar and Sirsa were 
found to be slightly better in the availability of playground facility. The'schools having 
playground within the school premises varies from district to district. The highest percentage 
is found in Sirsa ( 71 . 4 %) followed by Kaithal (68.6%). 


Table 3.6.26: Playground Facility Available 



Q 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

Playground 
facility(exclusive 
for the school) 

B 

25.70 

28.60 

37.10 

Playground within 
the 

school(premise) 

a 

54.30 

68.60 

71.40 


More than 30 per cent of schools reported no contribution from community. The school 
records reveal that the rest of the schools received incentives within the range of I -1000 rupees. 
A few were also receiving about Rs.2ti00. 


Table 3.6.27: Community Contribution to Schools 


Incentives 

Hissar 

Jind 

E&SI 

Sirsa 

1 

32.50 

42.90 

42.90 

34.30 

1-500 

25,00 

22.80 

25.70 

40.01 

501-1000 * 

05.00 

22.80 

08.50 

02.90 

1001-1500 

05.00 

00.00 

00.00 

02.90 

1501-2000 

17.50 

02.90 

11.40 

02.90 

Above 2000 

15.00 

08.60 

11.40 

17.10 
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In order lo function properly a school along with [he required infrastructure needs lo be 
properly equipped with the required teachers strength. The vacancy position analysis shows that 
with the exception of Jind. about one- fourth schools in the three districts have at least one vacancy. 
Almost half of the schools in all the districts have no vacancies. 

Table 3.6.28: Vacant Post of Teachers 


m 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

0 

47.05 

71.40 

40.00 

40.00 

i 

22.50 

05.70 

25.70 

28.60 

-> 

* 

12.50 

02.90 

11.40 

05.70 

3 

07.50 

08.60 

14.30 

11.40 

Above 3 

10.00 

II. 50 

08.60 

11.40 


Seventeen to thirty percent schools require one additional teacher tocarry out their work 
satisfactorily. From half to almost three fourth schools stale that they do not requireany additional 
teacher. 


Table 3.6.29: Additional Teachers Required 


Vacant 

Post 

Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirsa 

0 

50.00 

71.40 

40.00 

65.70 

1 

30.00 

17.10 

75.70 

17.10 

2 

07.50 

08.60 

08.60 

14.30 

3 

05.00 

02.90 

08.60 

10.00 

Above 3 

07.50 

00.00 

17.20 

02.90 
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Table 3.6.50 shows that in language the perccn tagc of schools that could not achieve M LL 
range from a minimum of 17.1 per cent in Kaithal toa maximum of 40per cent and in mathematics 
the performance was much lower as more than 60 per cent of schools in all districts could not 
score above 40 per cent marks. 

Table 3.630: Avenge Scores of Schools in Language and Mathematics 



Hissar 

Jind 

Kaithal 

Sirs* 

Language 

No of School < 
40V, 

13 

(37 50) 

8 

(22 80) 

6 

(17 10) 

14 

(40 00) 

Lowest Mean 

14 70 

20.50 

29.10 

23 00 

Highest Mean 

59 20 

49 40 

64.80 

48.80 

Mathematics 

No of School •- 
40V, 

28 

(70 00) 

22 

(62 80) 

23 

(65 70) 

28 

(80 00) 

Lowest Mean 

ok xn 

II 70) 


9 10 

Highest Mean 

27 80 

23 80 

23 60 

24 40 
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CHAPTER IV 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DPEP INTERVENTIONS 

The present study conducted in Haryana was based on empirical evidence generated 
from the four DPEP districts, namely Hissar, Jrnd, Kaithal and Sirsa. The analysis and 
interpretation of data has brought out several important findings which have implications for 
designing intervention strategies. The most crucial part is the implementation of these 
strategies. - 

The sample consisted of 145 schools, 548 teachers, 2462 Class II students and 2516 
Class V students from 9 blocks and 12 urban areas of the four DPEP districts. District specific 
patterns have emerged from the study. Conclusions made from the studies have implications 
for these districts only. It may have some problems if generalisations are done for the whole 
slate. In this section the intervention strategies have been presented briefly under 

(a) Teaching and Learning Process in the Classroom, 

(b) Teacher and Teacher Development 

(c) Head Teacher and Supervision 

(tl) School Facilities and School Management. 

Since the implementation of intervention strategies is a result of efforts from all 
involved in the teaching learning process, repetition of recommendations under various 
heads is inevitable. 

(a) Teaching and Learning Process in the Classroom 
Achievement 

Class V 

The analysis of the Achievement Tests in Language and Mathematics revealed a low 
learning achievement in language and mathematics in all the districts. It is the lowest in Sirsa. 
Considerable number of students in Class V were at zero level and many more could not 
achieve even minimum levels of learning. The sampled students performed better on word 
meaning than on reading comprehension test. Further children at the end of the primary cycle 
faced difficulty in answering inference items and hems relating to gettingat the central idea 
or writing the title. Not even 40 per cent children could correctly attempt items involving 
addition and subtraction in the same item, multiplication involving zero as one number, 
fractions and place value and items involving application of mathematical concept to 
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problems relating to life. All children should be helped to achieve mastery level in these basic 
tools of learning which serve as foundation for subsequent learning achievement. The 
intervention strategies should be addressed for improving leaching reading and comprehending 
and basic skills in mathematics in early grades. 

Class II 

Letter and word reading are basic skills which require complete mastery for 
developing subsequent reading skills. In the case of letter reading the situation is alarming. 
About one third Class II students could not read even a single letter. The situation was more 
disturbing in word reading test, where the achievement was lower than letter reading. Girls 
scored significantly lower than boys. Surprisingly, 10-15 percent of students were not able 
to read even a single word. Words beginning with matra and beginning and ending with matra 
posed specific difficulty for children. This may be attributed to rote memorisation of words 
without mastering the reading of letters and developing sufficient discrimination between 
letters and matras. It requires lots of additional practice with new words and their analysis 
into component letters and matras. 

The number recognition and simple addition and subtraction are basic numeracy skills 
to be mastered by all students for subsequent levels. The students scored lower on numeracy 
than on the literacy lest, Nearly one tenth of students could not do even a single item of 
number recognition correctly. Again, one fourth students could not solve a single addition 
and subtraction item correctly. Problems were encountered in addition of zero, subtraction 
ot same number Iroin it,sell and concept ol zero, ( lie low achievement in Class V seems to 
be the result of the low levels achieved in Class II. 


Majority of dropouts were girls and children belonging to SC. The literacy and 
numeracy level of dropout students was quite low. The percentage of dropout students with 
zero in numeracy is less than literacy. This may be due to more functional use of numeracy 
skills in daily life. Girls achievement was lower than that of boys in mathematics. In rural 
areas achievement levels were lower. Intervention strategies should address these needs. 

Most of the dropouts were repeaters. Even Class V students had a good number of 
repeaters. There were also students who repeated classes twice and thrice. This is also an 
indicative of poor quality of leaching which is to be addressed. 

Special drives to improve girl child's achievement and inclusion of teaching basic 
concepts should form part of inservice training of teachers. Theexisting facilities of inservice 
education should be upgraded in these districts and the resources provided by the MHRD 
for DIETs and SCERT of Haryana should be utilised. The walls of the school should have 
lots of black space for practice, in writing for children. Further classrooms should be made 
more attraciice and display boards fixed on the walls of the classroom to enable students to 
display their drawings, writings and other work. 
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The teachers considered admission throughout the year, non- detention policy and 
lack of parental support as causes of low achievement. Since the Class I tests were given at 
the end of Class II and by that time numeracy and literacy skills should have been mastered, 
the a'dmission throughout the year does not seem lobe a relevant reason. The implementation 
of non-detention policy is faulty and does not realise the objectives, for which it is used. It 
is intended for smooth transition from home to school and adjusting pace of learning. 
Unfortunately however, it has become mostly a policy for promoting non learning students. 
Other significant parameters which emerge from the analysis are very low availability of 
preschool experience (0.4% in Kaithal). and poor availability of reading material, other than 
textbooks. Overage due to late enrolment and repetition, high illiteracy level of parents and 
reports of children facing difficulty in understanding teachers language affect the teaching- 
learning process. The intervention strategies need to address these aspects. 

Making child-to-child help effective can be developed as a strategy to improve 
learning in schools and at home. In fact child-to-parent Approach could also be used to harness 
support for learning environment at home. Active involvement of children in learning, 
providing opportunities for reading aloud, silent reading and dictation along with self 
correction and continuous evaluation with proper feedback will help immensely. Training 
both inservice and preservice needs to focus, on use of teaching aids, alternative learning 
materials and removing learning difficulties of students including meeting individual needs. 
The active involvement of students in teaching may improve their learning. The activity 
method, leamingby doing, child centred approach, etc. need to be practiced by the teachers. 
Textbooks and curriculum based on minimum levels of learning should be designed. An 
improvement of communication and presentation skills of teachers are also important areas 
to he covered during inservice training. The textbooks should contain specific instructions 
for teachers and they should be provided training in the effective use of textbooks. Further, 
students should be guided to use the textbooks in school and at home. 

<b) Teacher and Teacher Development 

Teacher development is a necessary factor for improvement of achievement levels 
of children. Among the 548 teachers interviewed majority or teachers had passed 
matriculation or higher secondary and almost all were trained. However, only five per cent 
teaches were pursuing studies for university degree and higher academic courses. The 
teachers’ knowledge in mathematics and language needs to be enriched. The ways for 
building motivation for continuing education needs to be addressed while working out 
implications for intervention. 

More than half the teachers were females in the district of Jind and Kaithal, but their 
representation was lower in Hisar and Sirsa 1 . The representation of rural urban teachers was 
close to the population proportion, but representation of teachers belonging to SC and OBC 
was below population proportion. More than half of the male teachers were 45 years and 
above in age. This indicates that female teachers have joined (he teaching profession only 
recently. The implication is to prepare more female, SC and OBC teachers to improve 
availability for recruitment. 
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More than half of the teachers were in the school due to compulsory transfer or 
personal adjustments, which results in low level of motivation and job satisfaction. Irregular 
attendance by teachers was comparatively low except in Sirsa. The transfer and posting 
policy needs review and rationalisation to reduce dissatisfaction among teachers. 

The percentage of teachers, who have not undergone inservice training, ranged from 
20 to 33 per cent. However, low achievement despite inservice iraining indicates its 
ineffectiveness. The preferred choice of the content to be covered in inservice training was 
National Education Policy, multigrade teaching, teaching learning approaches and presenting 
and communicating subject matter. The study revealed that teachers predominantly using 
textbooks to explain and asking children to read. Low reading scores do not reflect effective 
reading by children. Most teaching aids were provided by the school and children were not 
involved in making teaching-learning aids. The areas of curriculum in which teachers need 
special competency need to be further identified along with pedagogical competency. The 
process of (raining needs to be reviewed. Steps should be taken to incorporate necessary 
changes in the districts. Teacher based training programmes need to be designed. Some 
children in theborder districts like Sirsa speak different mother tongue at home. The teachers 
from different mother longue might be using a mixed language in the classroom. Along with 
this (he communication skills of teachers might leave much to be desired. The net result is 
uneven undcrsiandingof teacher communication in the classroom affecting teaching learning 
process adversely. While designing iraining for teachers need to be addressed. Further 
managemenr of multigrade teaching local need based procurement of materials would help 
immensely. 

i 

In order to ensure return from investments in DPEP teacher empowerment, teacher 
based and school based inservice tiaining along with greater interaction and collaboration 
among teachers in. schools needs to be built. Networking with other schools and ensuring 
access to teacher guides and class textbooks also needs to be the focus of intervention. Efforts 
should be geared for helpi ng teachers plan action research programmes to design improvements 
in their schools. These teachers should (hen be allowed to continue in their schools for the 
required period and their transfer stopped. This is bound to promote innovation and 
experimentation at school level. 

Inservice iraining of teachers has to be made need based and recurrent. The 
programmes should be geared.for multigrade teaching, individualised instruction and 
remedial teaching. Taking into account individual needs of each district perspective plans 
need to be designed for both inservice and preservice (raining. 
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(c) Head Teacher and Supervision 

The teachers seem to suffer from academic isolation. About half of the teachers 
reported no classroom supervision by head teacher and another 80-90 per cent by Block 
Education Officer. The responses of the head teachers and teachers are contradictory. The 
head teachers considered student motivation to be the most important factor for school 
performance. It was followed by attitude and commitment of parents and teachers. The head 
considered himself or herself to be least important factor. This indicates a tendency to 
consider others responsible for low performance. It is a pointer towards lack of conducive 
climate in schools for learning. 

The intervention strategies are required to help head teachers to provide to teachers 
the necessary academic guidance. They need to demonstrate good teaching practices, arrange 
staff meetings for improving performance. Leadership training and training in maintenance 
of school records also needs to be given. Special efforts for linking community and seeking 
their involvement in school management and building links with school cluster, heads and 
BEO are also necessary. Ideas related to decentralised supervision and support with peer 
coaching need to be inculcated. Networking of primary schools laterally in a cluster and lead 
schools vertically would prove to be also an effective strategy. 

(d) School Facilities and School Management 

Over 80 per cent of the schools had their own building. Less than 60 per cent primary 
schools had a primary school within the range of two kilometres in all districts except in Jind. 
Although distances were crudely estimated by teachers, the indication is that some schools 
in Dhanis and small villages might be at a distance of more than two kilometres. It becomes 
one of the factors for discontinuance of studies by girls. Construction of new schools 
according to need is thus required. 

In addition, many schools in the four districts require 1 - 5 classrooms. About a 
quarter of schools require safe drinking water, while about a half of these required toilet 
facilities. Separate toilet facilities for girls are needed in about (wo third of schools. Electric 
connections were also needed in a large number of schools. About one tenth of schools 
required chair, tables and pitcher for water. Further play ground facilities and play material 
where required in about half of the schools. Though more than four fifth of the schools were 
covered by school health scheme or annual medical check up, a large majority did not have 
a Firsi Aid Kit. 

i 

Microplanning for extension or construction of new buildings, toilets, drinking 
water, electric connections, supply of teaching aids and library books, etc. for additional 
reading are required for good results from intervention. 
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The salient implications that emerge can be summarised as follows: 

Focus on Mastery of MLL's 
Focus on reading and mathematics teaching 
School based continuous training of teachers 
Involvement of cominuity in school management for 

(a) student regular attendance, 

(b) teacher regular attendance 

Teacher based and school based in-service training with greater interaction and 
collaboration among teachers. 

Decentralised supervision and cluster based support for school improvement 
Continuous monitoring of student achievement 
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